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BY ROBIN ATHERTON 


HIS blonde I’m telling you about 

is a nice line I’ve been seeing 

for some: time past, so it’s quite 

okay I sit in her room talking to 

her while her son’s asleep in the 
bed against the opposite wall. 

This night it’s fairly late and we’re 

still talking when a steady wriggle 


from the bed tells us her son, Len, is’ 


awake and trying to kid he isn’t. 


The blonde has words with him in a 
hissed undertone calculated not to 
waken the folks in the rooms on either 
side and I give him the kitten, which 
migrates under the clothes quick- 
smart and sends up a purr of thanks. 

Then Len says his hot-water bottle 
is cold, so I fill it from the hot-water 
tap and then I realise it’s two o’clock 
and I’ve got a job to go to in the 
morning so it’s time I was getting 
home. 

I say so to the blonde and while 
we're arguing whether I’ll get a bus 
or a taxi because of the rotten cold 
fog outside the kid’s voice pipes 
through again. Mother, he says, I 
can’t sleep. 

Len, says the blonde, if I have one 
more word out of you I’ll come right 
over and take your pants down and I 
mean it now go to sleep. 

I can’t, he says. Why can’t you? 
she says, and he says he just can’t. 

If you don’t go to sleep, I tell him, 
you'll be tired in the morning and 
yelling you don’t want to go to school. 
And he says well, I don’t want to, 
and I say we’ve heard that before; 
you’re going to school and that’s the 
finish. 

The blonde tunes in: Don’t you 
dare speak to him like that. 

If he can’t sleep he can’t sleep. He’s 
sensitive, he’s like me. I lie here 
night after night counting the hours 
and you know it, I can’t sleep and 
he can’t sleep,.now Len, turn over 
and go to sleep. : 

TI can’t, he says. 

The blonde says he’s worried about 
something, I know he’s worried. He’s 
been pale all day and didn’t eat his 
tea. 

Mother, says Len, can I have a piece 
of cake? 

Oh f’r gorsake why did you mention 
food, I ask her, and she says don’t 
speak like that. No. Len, you can’t 
have a piece of cake or a piece of 
anything at this time of the night. 
Now go to sleep or V1l.... 

It’s the examination, he says, if I 


can't find some animals with names - 


starting with Q and V I won’t get a 
pass. 

There now, you see? says the 
blonde. I told you he was worrying 
about something. It preys on his 
mind. His exam. is tomorrow and 
I’ve thought my brain stiff, but for 
the life of me I can’t think of any 
animals whose names start with Q 
and V except vipers which are snakes 
and don’t count. 
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Well, for Pete’s sake why don’t you 
look in the dictionary I ask her and 
she ices where will I find a dictionary 
in this dump in the middle of the 
night or at any other time for that 
matter? 


We're not all clever like you with 
books all over your room and no place 
to sit down. And I tell her oh, shut up 
Tl find some when I get home tell 
him to drop in on his way to school. 


Relief sprays itself all over the 
blonde’s voice. Why didn’t I ask you 
before? she cries. I knew you'd fix 
it. My God, why— 

Don’t speak like that in front of the 
boy I tell her as I get into my rain- 
coat because by then it’s raining. 


There aren’t any buses and the 
taxis race up side streets whenever I 
hail 'em and by the time I walk home 
my dogs are barking and my back is 
creaking and I’m wet through. 


But bed is good and I.crawl into it 
and just as I am drifting off a voice 
says in my brain... Animals whose 
names start with Q and V and know- 
ing I won't have time in the morning 
I crawl out and climb back again 
with the dictionary and a couple of 
encyclopaedias. 

I settle down and from QUA and 
QUACK work. through to QUADREN- 
NIAL and QUADRUMANOUS. 
QUADRUPLICITY and QUAESTOR 
bring me no nearer the mark but just 
then I spot QUAGGA and a QUAIL 
near each other and deciding a bird 
thrown in won’t matter write ’em 
down. 

The QUAGGA says the book of 
words is a Sth. Afr. quadruped rel. 
to the ass, and after I realise it isn’t 
meant personally I put it at the head 
of the list. 

There aren’t any more Q’s so I go 
for the V’s and after learning that a 
VENTIL js a valve in a musical in- 
strument and VERBUM SAPIENTI 
means a word is enough to the wise 
I list the haul as: VIPER: VIXEN: 





and 


VULTURE: VOLE: QUAIL 
QUAGGA. 

It doesn’t look much of a list but 
there aren’t any more in any other 
books so at five-fifteen I drop off and 
I'm still half dead when the alarm 
rings in the morning but still, I think, 
the blonde’ll be nice to me after this 
so what? 

The blonde gets on the phone just 
when I’m deciding I haven’t time for 
any breakfast and says she’s too tired 
to take Len up to school and over the 
traffic crossing so she’s letting him 
stay at home. 

Oh she is, is she, I say, and what 
about the exam I’ve been sitting up 
half the night winning for him and 
she says well it isn’t till Monday he’s 
got the whole weekend. 

And I say nastily oh it isn’t till 
Monday isn’t it? Then whythe’ell did 
she tell me it was today? Why the 
blazes am I sitting up half the night 
looking for quaggas and vipers and 
vixens if it isn’t till Monday? Hasn't 
she got a brain in her head? 

It’s all right for her she doesn’t have 


‘to go to work but I do. 


And the next time her infernal son 
wants quaggas in the middle of the 
night he can damnwell want them 
and she can look for the blasted things 
herself. 

The blonde gets in wedgewise be- 
fore I’m finished and she’s still telling 
me just what she thinks of lowdown 
ungracious sons of s..«ethings who 
use the telephone as a form of pro- 
tection and say things they’d never 
dare say to her face and never to use 
those words about her son again or 
she’ll have a court order for slander 
against me and furthermore... - 

When I hang up I’m no longer in- 
terested in vixens, and when I drag 
myself {o work still half-stupid for 
want of sleep I think of what the dic- 
t'onary said about quaggas being re- 
lated to the ass and decide it was 


personal after all. 
THE END * * 
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Honor Bright 


BY MAX BRAND 





... There were three men. The lover with fifty million 
dollars . . . the criminal who knew her as “just dirt” 


...the one old enough to 


DRIENNE stepped into the lib- 

rary through the french win- 
dow—her family’s garden adjoins 
mine—and sat down in the red 
tapestry chair near the fire. 

My Adrienne — your Adrienne, 
every man’s Adrienne—selected that 
chair because it made a_ perfect 
background for her black velvet 
evening-wrap, and she wanted to’ be 
near the fire so that the bright blaze 
of it would throw up little golden 
lights into her hair. I got up and 
poured her favorite drink, which is 
a bit of plain water without ice, just 
stained with Scotch. 

“This is very pretty, Adrienne,” I 
said. “With your profile just so and 
your head leaning a little, you look 
like a child.” 

“When you know the truth, does it 
matter how I look?” she said. “How 
fs your poor back, Uncle Oliver?” 

I had been moving some great 
heavy pots of hydrangeas a few days 
before on the terrace and had given 
myself a wrench, but it was not 
sympathy that caused Adrienne to 
ask that question; something in my 
speech had annoyed her, and she 
wished to remind me, in her sweetly 
poisonous way, that the first sign of 
age is weakness in the small of the 
back. 

“I’m perfectly well,” I said. 

“I’m very glad, darling,” said Ad- 
rienne. “But don’t insist on being 
go strong and manly just now, dear.” 







ee 
@ NOTB.—AIl characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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be her father but wasn’t. 


I looked up from filling my pipe 
and waited. 

“You know you _ prefer 
ettes,” she explained. 

I put the pipe aside without a 
word and picked up a cigarette. 


Adrienne rose and came, rustling, 
to stand over me with her fragrance 
while she held the lighter. ‘“Isn’t 
that the wrong end, dear?” she sug- 
gested. 

I reversed the infernal cigarette, 
and she lit it. These near approaches 
or forays of Adrienne’s often make 
me nervous, and of this truth she is 
exquisitely aware. 

“Are you angry?” she asked. 

“Just enough to give you my full 
attention,” I told her. “It’s your 
usual system.” 

“But I don’t come here to annoy 
you, do I, Uncle Oliver?” she wanted 
to know. ‘You don’t really feel that 
I come here to annoy you, Uncle 
Oliver?” she said sadly. 

“You come here to think out loud, 
because I’m so old and safe,” I 
answered. 

“Oh, no; not really so safe,” she 
said. 


cigar- 


“Well, well! Who is it this time?” 
I asked. 

“Something terrible happened,” 
she told me. 


“What’s his name?” I asked canni- 
ly. “And who is he?” 

“It’s not so much a ‘who’ as a 
‘what’,” decided Adrienne. “Will 
you help me dear Uncle Oliver?” 

“T suppose so,” I said. 

She went back to her chair and 
held out one hand to be gilded by 
the firelight, yet I felt that only 
part of her attention was _ being 
given to the composition of this pic- 


ture and that she was in real trouble. 
I was astonished and touched. 

“IT have an appointment for eight 
o’clock,”’ she said. ‘You won’t let me 
be late? It’s frightfully important.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “I won’t 
let you be late. But now let’s get on 
with your problem, What’s his 
name?” 

“Gilbert Ware.” she said. 

I felt a shock of loss and regret. 
For years I had realised that my 
Adrienne was growing up, but still it 
had remained easy for me to think 
of her in short skirts and with her 
hair in braids. 

A child belongs to every man; a 
woman belongs to one only; and so 
my heart shrank at the name of Gil- 
bert Ware. He filled both the imagi- 
nation and the eye. If he was not 
one of the ten richest men in the 
country, he was not far behind them. 
On his mother’s side he went back 
to the best of Massachusetts, and by 
his father he was Old _ Virginia; 
placed in the diplomatic corps by 
the Ware dynasty, he had tasted the 
best the world offers by the time 
he was thirty; and finally he had the 
beauty, together with the raised eye- 
brows, of one of the Founding 
Fathers. 

I daresay that he was the catch 
of the whole country. Such a man 
did not waste his time on children, 
which meant that my Adrienne was 
now:a woman. 

She explained: “He gave a week- 
end party at his house in the country, 
and I was there.” 

“At his country house?” I said. 
“Why, Adrienne, you really are get- 
ting on.” 

She did not answer, but continued 
to look sidelong at her thoughts, so 
that I understood she was about to 
tell her story. I took my drink in 
hand, comforted my sight with her, 
and prepared to listen. 

Of course, “uncle” is merely a 
title that she chose for me, but I 
have watched Adrienne and listened 
carefully for several years without 
coming to the end of her. She is 
strangely combined of warmth and 
aloofness. Not even her school 
friends could nickname her “Addie,” 
and no one fails to put the accent 
on the last syllable of “Adrienne” 
because she seems, if not a Latin, at 
least very different. Actually, her 
blood is mostly of the far north — 
Norwegian, I think—and those people 
of the endless nights have gifts of 
deep brooding and long, long dreams. 


Adrienne is continually in and out 
of love like a trout in sun and 
shadow, but the net never seems to 
take her. When I thought of the 
name and place of Gilbert Ware in 
the world, I wondered if this might 
not be the time. I wondered also 
how much truth might be mingled 
in this story with the fictions of 
Adrienne, for, though I hope she 
is not a deliberate teller of untruths, 
she is at least a weaver who loves 
to have many colors in her web. 

With the question there came to 
me a sudden surety that tonight, at 
least, I should hear nothing but the 
truth. Also I knew, for no proper 
reason, that she was to speak of 
great events. At this point in my 
thoughts she began to talk in that 
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voice so light and musical that more 
than once, it surprises me to say, she 
has talked me asleep. 

She was quite excited, she said, 
when the invitation came, for she 
had seen Gilbert Ware only a few 
times and, though she had done her 
very best, she had not been sure that 
he noticed her. Now she put her 
mind thoroughly upon the future, as 
she laid out the things for her maid 
to pack. She hesitated particularly 
over the jewels for, if she took none, 
she might seem dull, and too many 
might be pretentious. At last she 
hit on a diamond bracelet—a mere 
thread of light—and a little ruby 
pendant of the finest pigeon’s blood. 
The two together might be worth 
some fifteen hundred or two thous- 
and dollars. (Adrienne is very pood 
at figures.) 

Long before her packing was fin- 
ished or her thoughts arranged, 
young Harry Strode stopped by to 
drive her down to the country. She 
permitted this service from him, but 
not with pleasure. She had been 
quite fond of Strode at one time and 
during’ an extremely dull evening, 
she had permitted herself to tell him 
so. But, since Adrienne cannot en- 
dure sulky men with long memories, 
her liking afterwards had turned the 
other way. 

Once in the car she was as pleasant 
as possible. However, this was a dark 
afternoon with such a roar and rush- 
ing of rain that conversation meant 
straining the voice. She had in- 
tended to be kind to Harry, but not 
in the face of such difficulties. Ad- 
drienne, who has more than one of 
the talents of a cat, found herself, 
while considering the next subject 
for talk, so comfortable that present- 
ly she was asleep. 

She roused when Harry Strode 
paused to take a hitchhiker in out of 
the downpour. He was a pale man of 
about my age, she said, with his head 
thrust forward at the end of a long 
neck like a caricature of all the 
book-keepers in the world. A cer- 
tain restless hunger in his eyes in- 
trigued her for a moment, but then, 
in spite of the best intentions, she 
was asleep again. 

At the entrance to Ware’s drive- 






1947 
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way, Strode let out his extra passen- 
ger—the lights of a town were only 
a short distance down the road — 
and Adrienne remembers how the 
poor fellow stood in the rain with 
his hat in his hand, thanking them 
and waiting for the car to pass on. 
This roused her so that she was wide 
awake when they entered the house. 


The place was quite a disappoint- 
ment to her for it combined two 
faults: it was both baronial and new. 
Yet she could understand that a man 
like Ware might simply pick the best 
of architects and say to him: “Here 
is the land. Select a proper site, and 
build me an appropriate country 
house. Suppose you take a year to do 
it, gardens and all.”” But the moment 
she went into the living-room she 
was warmed by the realisation that 
Ware was giving the party entirely 
for her. Everyone of the dozen or 
more house guests had been chosen 
from among her younger friends. It 
was only a pity, said Adrienne, that 


he had not included some of the 
older ones. Saying this, she smiled 
at me. 


the great living- 

room, huge as 
a Tudor hall, tea was being served 
in delicate porcelain with faint chim- 
ings of silver; and there was Gilbert 
Ware, as ingratiating and observant 
a host as though he were by no 
means the catch of a continént. Ad- 
drienne made up her mind to have 
him. Her tactics were to strike at 
once and to keep on striking. 

When Ware asked her about the 
trip down, she said: “I don’t want to 
think about it.” 

“Why not?” asked Ware. 

“No—please!” said Adrienne. “It 
was only a hitchhiker we picked up, 
and I simply started imagining things 
about him.” 

“Something is bothering you,” said 
Gilbert Ware, ‘‘so let’s have it out.” 
He had a doctor’s air, attentive for 
humane reasons even to foolish 
stories. 


“It was like something you're 


afraid of seeing by night,” said Ad- 
rienne. 

The storm jumped suddenly at the 
house and set the tall windows trem- 


“The Arabs value their mares 
most, you know...” “What silly 
people!” cried Adrienne, 


bling. Since it was only twilight, the 
curtains had not been drawn, and 
she looked out over a shimmer of 
lawn into the green gloom. 


“Harry had his eyes glued to the 
road,” she said. ‘“He’s such a careful 
driver, but it seemed to me that he 
must have known what I was seeing 
as I sat there, pretending to be asleep. 
In the mirror I could see the man’s 
face; I think I’ll always see it.” 

“The hitchhiker’s?” asked Ware. 

“It was so pale,” said Adrienne, 
“It was so long and dead and white 
. .. Please don’t make me remem- 
ber.” 

“Don't talk about it; you look sick,” 
said Ware. 

“T'll be all right,” said Adrienne, 
“It was only a dream. There wasn’t 
any reality about it. Nothing so evil 
could be real. You know, the sort of 
horror that smiles at you in the 
dark!” 

Ware was listening to her, but 
with plenty of reservation in those 
raised eighteenth-century eyebrows. 
She realised then that, if she mar- 
ried him, she might find herself 
playing a part for ever. The thought 
excited her as she went on with the 
embroideries of her little story. 
Actually there had been something 
strange about the hitchhiker. Now 
she enlarged upon him. 

She said she had seen. the devil 
wake up in the eyes ofthe man 
when, as she raised her hand to her 
hat, her sleeve fell back and showed 
the diamond bracelet: she had seen 
the beast of prey in him appear like 
some grisly shape that floats up 
under water, never clearly seen. It 
wasn't the thought of mere robbery 
and loss that troubled her but that 
brooding sense of a monstrous 
presence. 

Gradually the man leaned forward 
in his seat, preparing to act. She 
was trying desperately to convey a 
warning to Harry Strode. If it were 
too overt, the signal would bring the 
attack on them instantly. She tried 
to signal with her eyes, with her 
hand. She slipped her foot over and 
touched Strode’s. But he remained 
impervious, simply fixing his eyes 
on the road and singing a song, said 
Adrienne, which declared that for 
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alma mater he would stand like a 
wall and never, never fall; also, 
when he took the field, he would 
never yield. 

When she talked about the college 
hymn, something melted in Ware’s 
eyes. A barrier fell, admitting her, 
and whether or not he believed all 
the tale, plainly he enjoyed the art 
of it. 

She made a quick ending. A police 
car, she said, suddenly came up be- 
hind them, used its siren, and went- 
by. This was enough to make the 
hitchhiker change his mind, Per- 
haps the sight of the uniforms re- 
called to him certain unforgettable 
years of punishment. He relaxed in 
his seat, and a moment later they 
were letting him out at the entrance 
to the Ware place. She never would 
forget him standing in the rain with 
that faint white mockery of a smile, 
thanking them for the ride. She had 
reached the house stil! half sick, but 
what saved the day for her was a 
desire to laugh, because Harry 
Strode had gone through it all aware 
of nothing but a desire to rally 
around a banner and, with a heart so 
true, die for the red and blue. 


Ware chuckled at this. Then he 
said that the guest rooms of his place 
were cottages scattered through the 
grounds but, if she were nervous 
after her experience, she should have 
a’place irm@the main building. 

“No, no!” said Adrienne. “I’ve 

talked it all out now, and I won't 
think of it again. You were so right 
to make me tell you everything. I 
didn’t want to say anything about it 
before the rest of them; _ there’s 
something so ugly about that kind of 
a story, don’t you think?” 
’ Ware’s eyes dwelt on her for a 
moment before he agreed; then he 
let the general conversation flow 
upon them, and Adrienne found the 
eyes of the other girls fixed on her 
a little grimly. They took it for 
granted that she merely had suc- 
eeeded in putting herself on trial, 
but her resolution was hardening, 
every instant. She would take this 
man, to have and to hold; she would 
take him— if for no other reason — 
because he was hard to get. 

Everyone went to change, and Ad- 
rienne was shown to her cottage. 
There weve a number of these cabins, 
each tucked into a special environ- 
ment: one by a pool, another drench- 
ed in vines, one lost in towering 
woods, and a fourth sunning itself 
on a little green hilltop, though 
there was only rain streaming down 
when Adriénhe was taken to it. It 
was built snug and tight as a ship’s 
cabin, but it was a complete job em 
to a sunken pool in the bathrodm. 


HEN she had 

dressed—in black, 
she said, with only her ruby pendant 
—she put on overshoes and a feather- 
weight cellophane slicker which were 
provided and went back to the house 
with a flashlight. There was only 
a misting rain, by this time, but the 
trees still looked a little wild from 
the storm. 

A few moments after her return to 
the house, dinner was announced. 
When they went in, she found | 
self at the right hand of Ware an 
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felt that the game was half won. Yet 
he made no particular effort at the 
table; we preferréd to watch her and 
smile. 
She was surprised when suddenly 
- asked her what she thought of the 
ouse. 


“Doesn’t it need something?” she. 


answered. 

“Does it?” asked Ware. 
would you say? More color?” 
“No, but more time,” she said. 

This seemed to please him. For an 
instant he came out of the distance 
and sat within touch of her, his eyes 
clear and keen, but after that she felt 
that he had drawn away again. She 
did not feel that she had failed but 
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that he needed more leisure to make 
up his mind, so she pleaded a fright- 
ful headache and went off to bed 
early. 

By this time the storm had slid 
away and out of sight, but a few 
clouds were flying. The moon hit 
one of them and dashed the whole 
weight of it into a shining spray like 
a bow wave. Adrienne enjoyed these 
things. She knew that she was on 
trial—for fifty million, so to speak 
—but her eye was turned confidently 
to the future. 


She decided, as she lay stretched 
on her bed in the cottage, looking at 
the apple-green ceiling, that Gilbert 
Ware probably wanted a restful 
creature for a wife. He was an un- 
hurried sightseer in life, determined 
to take nothing but the best. She, 
with her imaginings and her acting, 
had amused him for a time. She 
should have adopted an entirely dif- 
ferent role and made herself, like 
him, a quiet observer, a little tired 
by the game. Adrienne decided that 
in the morning she would show him 
a change of pace. 


The moment she reached this in- 
telligent conclusion she grew sleepy, 
but as she yawned, her arms wide 
open to welcome the aching drowsi- 
ness, she heard a slight sound and 
observed that the knob of her door 
was turning. She had locked the 
door, but a thrill of horror froze her 
beart. Not since she was a child and 


ghosts had haunted her in dark cor- 
ridors had she felt such a thoroughly 
sufficient chill. 


She reached for the telephone and 
turned the dial. The bell in the main 
house began to buzz with a deep, 
soft voice. The buzzing continued, a 
faraway sound on the wire and a hol- 
low echoing in Adrienne. Then not 
a servant but Gilbert Ware himself 
spoke. 

“It's Adrienne Lester,” she whis- 
pered. “Someone is trying to get into 
my cottage!” 

He said, with his eternal calm: 
“Someone with a long, white, evil 
face, no doubt?” He laughed and 
rang off. 

She could not believe it, but there 
it was. Her play-acting had been 
perfectly patent to him. 


The doorknob was no longer turn- 
ing, instead there was a very dis- 
creet sound of metal scratching on 
metal. She remembered now not 
the sins of her past but the old 
fable about the litthke boy who had 
called ‘Wolf! Wolf!” once too of- 
tem For an instant she thought 
of being merely beautiful and help- 
less; instead, she got up and seized 
the heavy poker which stood in the 
brass bucket beside the fire. At 
the same time the door opened. 


A gust of night air came in along 
with her hitchhiker who “looked 
like a caricature of all the book- 
keepers in the world.” He closed 
the door with his foot and pushed 
his hands into his coat pockets. He 
was very wet. When he moved, his 
feet made squashy sounds’ in his 
shoes. The rim of his hat, which 
he did not remove, hung down 
around his long, pallid face. A thin 
purple dye, which soaked out of his 
coat, had streaked the white of his 
shirt and, since the coat collar was 
turned up, had left a mark like a 
cut across his throat. He looked at 
Adrienne and at the poker she held, 
then turned his back on her and 
went to the bedside table where her 
jewels were lying. He dropped them 
into a coat pocket. 


E was quite 

hunched and so 
thin that she could almost count 
the vertebrae through his coat, but 
in spite of his apparent weakness she 
put the poker back into the brass 
bucket. She was young, swift, strong, 
but only as a woman. And, though 
he was by no means a big man, she 
knew that he could pluck the weapon 
out of her hands with ease. The 
knowledge sickened her a little; for 
the first time she was insufficient in 


an emergency. Adrienne slipped 
quietly towards the door. 
“No,” said the hitchhiker, and 


shook his head at her. 


She turned for an instant towards 
the blackness of the outer night, but 
she dared not flee because of the 
nightmare that might pursue her. 
She went back to the fire. 

A small pool was collecting around 
the man’s feet; she watched the 
growth of it on the Chinese rug 
across the tongue and lower jaw of 
a little dragon. 

“How do you feel?” he asked. 

“I’m all right,’ said Adrienne. | 

“You’re not afraid?” 
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“TI was. terribly. But it’s better 
nuw that you're talking,” she said. 

Sre tnought that was a pleasant 
remark. and she made it with a 
sme. but all the time the sickness 
of the fear was deepening in her, 
thickening like a new taste, because 
tne hitchhiker was aware of her 
from head to foot and from foot to 
head. It was only for a moment that 
his eyes touched her in this fashion, 
but the screaming muscles began 
to tremble in her throat. 

He kept nodding his head up and 
down in understanding. He ran 
the tip of his tongue over his lips. 
“It always makes me kind of' laugh,” 
he said, “the way you people get 
scared, Once I got into a place and 
in the first bedroom, where I didn’t 
expect it, there was a young fellow 
lying reading. He’d heard something. 
He knew I was in the room, but 
he didn’t dare turn his head. I 
stood there and watched. The maga- 
zine was resting on his chest, and 
his heart was thumping so hard that 
it made the pages keep stirring like 
leaves in a wind. He was young, and 
he was twice as big 
as me; but nothing 
is as big as the 
things that come 
out of the night.” 

“What happened, 
then? What did you 
do?” asked Adri- 
enne. 

“Don’t scream or 
nothing,” said the 
thief. “I’m gonna 
turn out the light.” 

He turned out the 
light so that there 
was only the fire to 
send his shadow 
and hers up the 
wall and over the 
ceiling in waves 
and tremblings. 

Adrienne picked 
up the poker again. 

“Yeah, you’d 
fight, wouldn't 
you?” said the 
hitchhiker, and laughed a little. ““Got 
anything to drink in here?” 

“No,” said Adrienne. 

“What’s over here?” asked the 
thief, and pulled open a small door 
set into the wll. 


Two flasks oI cut glass glimmered 
inside the niche. He sniffed at them. 

“Brandy and Scotch,” he _ said. 
“Funny how you people never know 
that bourbon is better than Scotch 
. . . Have some?” 

“No,” said Adrienne. 

“Here’s down the hatch,” 
he. 
“Don’t drink it!” cried Adrienne. 





said 


“Why not?” 
“Please don’t drink it!” she 
begged. 


“Ah, that’s what you think, is it?” 
said he. “Well, here’s down the 
hatch!” 

He took a good swallow, and 
while his head was back, his eyes 
half closed, she freshened her grip 
on the poker, but still she could not 
act. She put the poker back in place 
for the second time, because it came 
to her that all the danger she dreaded 
was, in fact, closed in the room with 
her and that she would have to 
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meet it with a different kind of 
force. 

He wiped his mouth on the back 
of his hand, which made a smear 
across his face, and then he sat down 
beside the fire. Adrienne sank into 
the opposite chair. 

“They spent some money on you 
all right,” said the thief. “I re- 
member hearing a rich feller say, 
once ... I used to be a plumber, 
and plumbers hear what people say, 
but a length of cast-iron pipe rolled 
on me, and it gave me a kind of a 
twist in the back, so I wasn't any 
good, after that. I had to use the 
old bean, so I used it...” 

He seemed to have lost his place 
in the conversation. ‘Where was I 
at?” he asked, and took another 
drink. 


“You were about to say how much 
money is spent on us.” 

“This feller was saying that his 
girl cost ten thousand a year from 
twelve years up. Travel, governess, 
maid, school—he,.said ten thousand 
wouldn't cover. Ten thousand for 





ten years. 
You could build a bomber for that 
much,” 


That’s a hundred grand. 


“T think one could,” said Adrienne. 

“How many languages yeu got?” 
asted the thief. 

“French and Italian, a little. And 
a bit of German.” 

“You don’t look like you would 
know any German,” 

“They sent me to Vienna for a 
year. To study singing.” 

“I guess you can do that pretty 
good.” 

“Not very well,” said Adrienne. 

“Sing Home on the Range, dead 
soft.” 

She sang Home on the Range, 
softly. He finished the flask of 
Scotch while he listened. He hum- 
med the last part of it in unison 
with her. 

“T like that song. It’s kind of 
American. It reminds me how big 
we are... I've heard plenty sing 
it better than you.” 

“Of course you have,” said Ad- 
rienne, and managed to smile again. 

He stared hard, watching for the 
end of the smile, but she kept it, 


after a fashion, in the corners of 
her mouth and in her eyes. 

“There ain’t hardly a good swale 
low in one of these flasks,’ he said. 
“Go fetch me the other one, will 
you?” 

“Certainly,” said my Adrienne. 

She rose and went to the little 
cupboard. As she turned with the 
flask of brandy in her hand, she 
saw the plumber sat a little higher 
in his chair, and then she was aware 
that his body was rigid as she came 
up behind him. He was waiting, 
tense and set, for whatever she 
might attempt to do, but he would 
not turn his -head an inch towards 
her. She went slowly by him and 
gave him the flask—and her smile. 

The thief relaxed in his chair. 
“You feel better, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“A lot better,” she said. 

“I guess you been scrubbed clean 
every day of your life,” he said. 
“I guess you never wear anything 
but silk?” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, lots of other things,” 
she said. 

“You don’t mind 
me now if I drink 


“It always makes me hind of this?” ? 
a laugh” he said, “the way you “I don’t mind at 
- XQ ” all,” she told him. 
ie people get scared. de coke hw said. 
“Yes,” said my 
Adrienne, 
“Maybe  there’s 


better singers, but 
I never heard no- 
body talk so good, 
You bet I never 
heard anybody talk 
so good.” he stood 
up. “You been 
pretty all right, and 
I sort of hate tak- 
ing your stuff. You 
know?” 

For the first time, 
in a way that was 
strange to Adrienne, 
he opened his eyes 
and looked at her 
‘with an appeal for 
understanding. He was apparently 
about to go, and she would not have 
to keep on smiling. She felt she had 
done enough acting in those few 
minutes to last her the rest os her 
life. 

“It’s all rigat,’ she said to him. 
“We have to get along somehow.” 

“Thanks,” said the thief. “I'll fix 
this first.” He pulled the telephone 
wire from the wall socket. Then he 
lifted a finger at her. ‘You won’t 
budge out of here for ten minutes?” 

“I won't budge.” 

“Ten whole 
bright?” 

“Honor bright,” said Adrienne, and 
crossed herself automatically. 

“Well, I guess that’s all right 
then,” he said. “Good-night to you.” 


He went out of the cottage. 


There was a little clock above 
the fireplace. She ndted the hands 
at five past eleven and resolved to 
wait for the ten whole minutes, 
honor bright. But all at once, said 
Adrienne, she thought of what a 
scene there would be when she 
rushed into the big house and told 
them, how everyone would be roused 
and there would be calls for the 


minutes? Honor 
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police, and Gilbert Ware looking 
frightfully mortified and, for once, 
thoroughly alert. 


She thought of these things and 
ran from the cottage, but before 
she had taken three steps the hitch- 
hiker moved out from behind the 
corner of the little building. He 
came straight toward her, slowly, 
with his hands in his coat pockets, 
and his black shadow slid silently 
over the ground beside him, like a 
man and his ghost or a man and the 
back devil, said Adrienne. 


I wonder why she did not use 
those quick feet of hers to fly away 


to the big house, but all she could . 


do was creep away from him through 
the open door of the cottage. She 
backed up until the wall stopped 
her. Her knees gave way. My 
Adrienne crouched with her eyes 
closed, because she dared not look 
for another instant at the long, white 
deadly face of the hitchhiker. But 
she could feel his shadow falling 
over her, cold on her face and 
breast, she said. 


“Well, so there isn’t any -honor 
bright,” said the man. “I thought 
maybe you were one of the things 
for the country to be proud of. But 
you ain’t. You ain’t all right at 
all. You're dirt. You're just dirt.” 


It seemed to Adrienne that the 
chill of his shadow still was falling 
on her, but when she looked up, 
after a long time—after a long time 
when the breath seemed to be stop- 
ping in her body—she saw that he 
was gone, and she was able to get 
to the chair by the fire and drop into 
it ... Only a moment later Gilbert 
Ware came in. He looked at the 
black, wet footprints on the floor, 
and then dropped on one knee beside 
her chair, She was reminded dimly 
of other young men who had taken 
the same position—my Adrienne al- 
ways is reminded of someone else, 
no matter what a man does. 


“I’ve been a fool—I’ve been a 
fool!” said Gilbert Ware, in just as 
trembling a passion of regret as any 
cther man. “What happened? What 
has he done?” 


My Adrienne said nothing, not be- 
cause she was incapable of speech, 
nor because she was remembering 
the theft and her fear, but because 
she was thinking of a loss she could 
not name. So she kept thinking 
until her thoughts went jogging all 
the way back to childhood, which 
was the last time “honor bright” had 
troubled her soul. She was holding 
out her hands to the fire which, 
egainst all nature, gave her no com- 
fort. 


ILBERT WARE took 

those hands and 

turned her suddenly toward him so 
that she had to see his face, all sav- 
age with resolution. There was no 
trace now of that astute and criticai 
spirit which had looked so carefully 
through her. “When did he go? Has 
he hurt you? Tell me! Do you hear 
me, Adrienne? What has he done?” 


There was one word in this speech 
which could not help partially reviv- 
ing such a practical girl as my Adri- 
enne, and yet she still was half lost 
in that unhappy dream as_ she 
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answered, “He took the bracelet and 
pendent. I don’t know when he 
left. The hitchhiker .. .” 

“Was it that fellow? And I thought 
it was only a story!” cried Ware. 

He jumped for the phone, found it 
was disconnected, and sprang back 
to her. 

“Let him go!” said Adrienne. “I 
don’t want ever to see him again. 
Don’t make me see him again, Gil- 
bert.” 

Gilbert Ware threw a blanket 
around her and lifted her to her feet. 
He helped her along the path to the 
main house. 

“You won’t have to see him,” said 
Ware. “Of course you won’t have to 


: 
: 
: 
i 
; 
: 


During the war the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office insisted 
upon its prerogative of 
reading all Winston 
Churchill’s radio speeches 
before delivery. In one of 
them, a brash under-secre- 
tary presumed to question 
the Prime Minister’s end- 
ing a sentence with a pre- 
position. Mr, Churchill 
wrote tartly to the offen- 
der: “This is the kind of 
arrant pedantry up with 
which I will not put.” 
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see him. Don’t talk, my sweet girl, 
my Adrienne. You’ve had a frightful 
shock. Because of me! Will you be 
able to forgive me?” 

Miserable as she was, she could 
not help thinking how easy it might 
be to forgive fifty million dollars 
and Gilbert Ware. 


The party at the house had not 
broken up, and everyone hurried to 
help. Faces leaned over Adrienne 
as she lay on the couch wrapped 
in the blanket. Someone chafed her 
feet. Her fingers were around a mug 
of hot toddy that warmed her hands 
and her lips and her throat but could 
not melt the ice around her heart. 


She was conscious of much tele- 
phoning back and forth, but she was 
not prepared for the return of the 
hitchhiker, flanked by a pair of proud 
policemen. In that frame he was a 
wretchedly starved picture of a man. 
He had left' the muddy country lanes 
for a paved road, and the police had 
picked him up at once. Ware, bend- 
ing close beside Adrienne, was say- 
ing: “There’s only one word for you 
to speak, and then it’s all over. 
Simply identify the jewels and the 
man. The law takes on after that. 
Don’t move, Adrienne. Don’t sit 

She did sit up, however, because 
it was mortally necessary for her to 
face again those eyes which had 
looked into her so shamefully far. 
But the inquiring mind was gone 
from the thief. All that had been 
free and dangerous and of the night 
now was faded into a dim creature 
who had suffered before and was 
prepared once more to endure, 


“T guess this is the stuff, Miss?” 
Said one of the policemen, holding 
out the jewels in the palm of his 
hand. “You just identify it, and 
he’ll take a trip.” 

She kept trying to catch the glance 
of the thief, but he stared straight 
torward at the years of labor, of 
silence and of shame. His wet hat, 
now a shapeless sponge, was crushed 
in one hand. and it was upon this 
hand that Adrienne was forced, most 
unwillingly, to focus her attention. 
There was something abnormal, mis- 
shapen and oversized about it. 


Y contrast, Gilbert 
Ware had such 

slender fingers, such a rounded but 
inadequate wrist, that.one wondered 
how he could swing a polo mallet. 
The thumb of the hitchhiker, for in- 
stance, was broadended, thickened 
and fleshed on the inside to a sur- 
prising degree. Across his wrist lay 
iwo forking veins as big as her little 
finger, and all at once she pene- 
trated the mystery. It was simply 
that the thief had been a laborer. 

By swinging sledge hammers, by 
tugging with all his might at power- 
ful wrenches, he had deformed and 
desensitised his hands until they 
were merely gross tools, vaguely pre- 
hensile. 

“. . . just a matter of identifica- 
tion,” a policeman was saying. 

“They aren’t mine,” said Adrienne. 


The smiles of the policemen per- 
sisted a moment, wavered and went 
cut like lanterns in a sudden wind. 

“But wait—but Adrienne!” said 
Gilbert Ware. 

She shook her head. 
she said. 

“But this is the very fellow you 
were talking about!” cried Ware. 

“TJ never saw him before,” said 
Adrienne. 

“My dear Adrienne,” said Ware, 
looking hard at her, “if you’re doing 
this out of charity, please remem- 
ber that the law has a rightful place 
in this affair.” 

She lost track of his voice, watch- 
ing comprehension break up the calm 
of the thief, but even as the hope 
entered him, and he saw that after 
all she seemed to be giving him 
some chance of escape, the manhood 
seemed to go out of him. Something 
of his spirit came leering, grovel- 
ling at her feet. 

Ware asked everyone to leave the 
room. Then he sat down beside Adri- 
enne. “Now what’s it all about?” he 
asked, and he looked at her as a 
dealer might look at a picture of un- 
certain authentication. 

“I don’t know,” she answered. 

“T’m sure you always think your 
way through before you do any- 
thing,” he declared. 

“I try to,” she admitted, and she 
kept plumbing her mind only to dis- 
cover that the deeper she went the 
more unknown was this new Adri- 
enne. 

Gilbert Ware was waiting. 

“IT don’t know what the whole 
truth about this is,’’ she said. “But 
I have a horrible, naked feeling that 
I'm going to tell it.” 

After all, he had lived a bit. He 
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“Not mine,” 


showed it now by saying nothing. 

“Did you see his hands?” she ask- 
ed. “They were real, don’t you 
think?” 

“Real?” said Ware. 

“He’s worked like an honest man, 
and he’s been a thief. He’s been in 
prison, too, and that’s real enough. 
He could see that I’m all make-be- 
lieve. I’m not even honestly looking 
for a husband. I’m just as honest as 
a cat that wants kittens. I try to be 
clever, but I’m only silly and young. 
I’ve never even made a beginning. I 
hate it. Oh, you don’t know how I 
hate it.” 

“There’s something pretty final 
about this,” said Ware. “I think 
you’re writing me down as one of the 
people who never have made a be- 
ginning.” 

And now, in this interval, Adrienne 
found that she could not tell a 
pleasant lie. She knew that every 
second of the silence was saying 
goodbye to fifty million dollars but, 
instead of speaking, she could only 
remember the voice of the thief say- 
ing:: “You're dirt! You’re just dirt!” 

After a while Ware stood up slow- 
ly, still with something between an- 
ger and entreaty in his eyes, but 
when that trightful silence continued 
he said: “I'll tell them the hitchhiker 
isn’t the man.” 

He left the room. 


IFTY million dol- 
lars vanished with 
him, but with a very convinced long- 
ing Adrienne wanted to be out of 
that house. That was what she told 
the doctor, when he came a few 
minutes later. 
He said: “You’ve had a shock, my 
girl.” 
“Have I?” asked Adrienne. “I’m 
going to be better, though, now.” 
“You’d better stay in bed for two 
or three days,” said the doctor. 


“Oh, no; I won’t need to do that,” 
she said. “‘There’s someone I have to 
see.” 

“You'd better do as I say, though,” 
he advised. 

“But I know me so well,” said my 
Adrienne. 

Here she finished her drink, and I 
knew that her story was finished 
also; her timing is so perfect. 


I blew some smoke upwards and 
watched it vanish. “Fifty million dol- 
lars all gone?” I said, but then I 
saw that there was a shadow on 
Adrienne, a strange dimness. 

“Now tell me about everything,” 
said Adrienne, looking at the place 
where the smoke had vanished. 

“Why, it’s not difficult, my dear,” 
I told her. “You’re unhappy about 
it, because you don’t understand the 
big, quick movement of your own 
heart; when you saw Ware bearing 
down with all the dogs of the law 
en that poor, hunted devil " 


“On, nonsense,” said Adrienne. 
“Just as poor and hunted as a wolf. 
You don't know. I mean, a wolf 
that’s perfectly at home in the woods, 
snow or shine. Don’t you see? What 
acr. I looking for? Why, I’m looking 
‘<r a man, and that evening I thought 
Ia found him. But I hadn’t. I’d only 
fcund a sort of beautiful social 
legend. or something. The hitch- 
riser was more of a man.” 
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“Well, yes. Well... of course,” 
I said, and gave myself a twist that 
hurt my back. “I had thought of 
that. But—just to return a bit— 
who was it you wanted to see in 
a pinch? You remember you spoke 
to the doctor about him.” 


“Oh, an old, old friend,’ said 
Adrienne. “His voice was with me 
all through it. He’s the one I’m to 
see tonight.” 


“Better be on your way, then,” 
I told her. “It’s ten to eight now.” 

“Really? Is it as late as that? 
Then may I ring for Jericho?” 


She was pressing the button as I 
said: “What the devil do you want 
with him?” 

Jericho came in. He is made of 
white hair, yellow parchment, and 
heavenly spirit. 

“Jericho, dear,” said Adrienne, 
“Ts there any cold, cold champagne?” 


“What silly people!” cried Ade 
rienne. 

“They’re not silly at all,” 

“Oh, aren’t they?” 

“No, they’re not. But when the 
mare comes out of the tent, she 
looks away off beyond the tribe 
and over the heads of the family that 
owns her, and across the desert to the 
edge of the horizon. She has her 
tail arched and her head raised, and 
there’s a tremendous expectation 
in her eyes that makes her master 
sad.” 

“But why?” asked Adrienne. 

“Because he knows she’s saying 
to herself: ‘When will the real mas- 
ter come?” 

“How rather lovely,” 
rienne. 

Jericho had placed in my hand a 
glass in which the bubbles broke 
with a crisping sound. “Here’s to 


I said. 


said Ade 
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“There is one just barely turnin’ 
to ice,” said Jericho. 

“Then we'll have that for an aper- 
tif,’ she told him. “And is that 
pheasant big enough for two?” 


“Just perfect, Miss Adrienne.” 


“Then serve it that way, please, 
said Adrienne. : 

“Do you mean that I’m the ap- 
pointment?” I asked, when Jericho 
left. 

“You're the only person who knows 
enough to tell me what’s wrong with 
me,” she said desolately. “But I 
don’t need the telling actually. I 
know already. Say something or 
I'm going to cry.” She was now 
sitting on the arm of my chair. 

Jericho brought in the champagne 
and paid no attention to Adrienne 
as he began opening the bottle. 

“Well, I'll tell you a fact that’s 
better than a story,” I said. 

“T hate facts,” said Adrienne. 

“When the Arab mare comes out 
of the tent in the morning—be- 
cause the Arabs value their mares 
most, you know... ” 


»” 


the real master, my dear,” I said. 

“Will you find him for me?” she 
asked. 

“This is just nonsense, Adrienne,” 
I told her with severity. 

“But I’m tired—oh, I'm tired to 
death!” she said. “I want my life 
to start.” 

“Come, come!” “Let's 
have this drink.” 

“Not until you promise me.” 

“But what?” 

“Either find me a husband — I'll 
at no questions—or marry me youre 
self.” 


said I. 





“Adrienne!” 
“Are you really so shocked?” 
“But I’m old enough to be RF 


“You are old enough, you see, 
Shall we drink to it?” 
“I shall find you somebody,” said 


“Of course you will,” said Ad- 
rienne, raising her glass slowly as 
though waiting for permission. 

I lifted mine in turn and, looking 
up, saw her all shining and golden 
through the color of the wine. 


THE END * & 
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Mask of 


Marriage 


BY BARRY PEROWNE 


To be married to a Secret Service heroine was difficult 
enough. But when she wanted to return to the scene of 
her exploits, Hal knew that both of them faced a test. 


HE boat’ express was sliding 
into Paris, and in a corner 
seat of a first-class compartment 
a slender, dark, attractive girl was 
gazing from the window. 


In the seat facing her was a long, 
loose-limbed man of thirty-one, with 
blond hair, grey eyes and a brown, 
rather impassive face. His name was 
Hal Kegan. He was a bank clerk 
and a good. tennis player. At the 
moment he was wondering what the 
girl’s thoughts were. He was trying 
to imagine how it must feel to her 
to be returning, after several years, 
to a city where in wartime she had 
carried out a clandestine intelligence 
mission. 

The girl turned from the window 
and he met her brown, reflective 
eyes. “Nearly there,” she said, with 
a smile. 

“Nearly there, Jenny,” said Hal, 
and flicked back his cuff to look at 
his watch. “Running on time, too.” 

Jenny turned again to the window, 
as though she couldn’t bear to miss 
a single nuance of the summer sun- 
set now painting Paris with rose and 
lavender. She had been educated 
in France, there was a French air 
about her, and she was bilingual. 
But she wasn’t French; she was the 
daughter of a British Consular offi- 
cial. 

Hal knew that the last time a 
train had brought her into Paris she 
had been in company with a career 
Secret Service man called Simon 
Odeyne. They had been parachuted 
a hundred miles away in unfre- 
quented country, Odeyne’s brief had 
been to co-ordinate a Paris intelli- 
gence network; Jenny’s to handle his 
eourier and cipher traffic. Since 
they had had to work closely to- 
gether, they had used a man-and- 
wife cover story, operating for six- 
teen months as “Monsieur and Mme 
Premont.” 


O Hal Kegan, 

Jenny’s wartime 
mission seemed sheer melodrama. 
His own military service had been 
pretty humdrum. The bank was 
pretty humdrum, too. Nothing ex- 
citing had ever happened to him— 
except Jenny Wetherill. He had met 
her first just after the war, when 
she had joined the bank’s foreign 
correspondence section. The only 
time she ever had spoken a word 
to him about her war experience 





@ NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 


this story are imaginary and if any name 


used be that of a fiving person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
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was when he had asked her to marry 
him. She had given him, then, a 
brief idea of her sixteen secret 
months in Paris. 

Of Odeyne, she had said only: “It 
was a cover-story marriage, Hal— 
nothing more.” 

Because he was intensely proud 
of her, Hal secretly had got together 
cuttings of every newspaper story 
that ever had appeared about her. 
There had been quite a number, for 
she had been awarded some rather 
impressive deccrations. There never 
was a word about Odeyne in such 
stories. Secret Service was his car- 
eer; as a professional, he was soft- 
pedalled. 


ENNY and Hal 

had been married 
now for two years, and all this past 
year Hal had been worried about 
her. She had seemed curiously pre- 
occupied. Also, he had noticed that 
she had taken to reading every scrap 
of news about Paris. He had sensed 
in her a growing nostalgia for the 
place and it had made him uneasy. 
She never spoke about Paris or the 
things that had happened to her 
there, and he couldn’t imagine just 
what it all meant to her, 

All he knew was that he loved 
her deeply and that he was grow- 
ing to dread the very thought of 
Paris, almost as though somehow it 
held the power to take her from 
him. When he had caught himself 
brewing up that kind of fixation he 
had decided it was high time he did 
something about it. And feeling that 
Paris was an issue, a kind of test, 
that sooner or later must be faced 
if ever they were to reach sure 
ground, he himself had suggested it 
for their holiday. ‘ 

Every time he remembered the 
gratitude in her eyes when he had 
made the suggestion he felt uneasier 
than ever. 

And now they were here. 


The express steamed in, with a 
deafening, hollow roar, under the 
lofty roof and flashing lights of the 
Gare St. Lazare. While the train was 
still moving, leather-belted porters 
swung aboard and came trampling 
along the corridor. One of them 
slammed back the door of the com- 
partment and shouted at Hal. 

Jenny said: “He wants to know if 
we have registered luggage, Hal.” 

“Oh, that,’ said Hal, and pro- 
duced the receipt. He let Jenny in- 
struct the porter; her Parisian accent 
made him slightly self-conscious 
about his own French, which actually 
wasn’t bad at all. 

Glancing at Jenny as they walked 
together in the stream of passengers 


along the platform he thought that 
he had never seen her looking so 
excited, alive and lovely. It seemed 
to him quite incredible that she ever 
could have done the things he knew 
she had done—incrediole that to her 
and Simon Odeyne. arriving here 
with forged documents and straight 
from a parachute drop, this station 
must have been once a potential 
death-trap. 

The porter had gone ahead with 
the luggage receipt. He was waiting 
for them outside the clearance room 
and Jenny went into conference with 
him. Hal hadn't been in Paris s.ace 
he had spent a fortnight here when 
he was eighteen, and he looked about 
with interest. Everywhere were 
brightly-lit buffet bars. all crowded, 
and at small tables before the cafe 
under the station roof people were 
degusting oysters from the half-shell 
and drinking white wine. Passengers 
were streaming past to the sudur- 
ban trains; and one of these pas- 
sengers checked so sudderiy inst Hal 
noticed him. 















He was a lear. ts.. ~2n wearing 
a belted white :: e-c a Glue 
beret, and he wa -erd at 
Jenny. Neon i: down 
trom the roof gave yelor to 
his keen, inter: 72 Er ition 
came so unmis = tis ex- 
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and said: “Dee>. stms 10 
know you.” 
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a hand in his. “I wonder if anyone 
will remember me—any of the old 
Premont network crowd? I haven’t 
kept in touch. I used to think I just 
wanted to forget it all, but——” 

In his heart Hal wished she could 
have gone on thinking just that, but 
he wished something even more. He 
wished her to be happy. 

“They'll remember you, too?” he 
said. ‘“‘Weren’t you the king-pin?” 

“Not I,” said Jenny. “Simon 
Odeyne was.” 

She turned back to the porter, and 
Hal took another quick, unobtrusive 
look round for that man in the white 
raincoat. He didn’t know that he 


liked that incident any too well. It 
was a bit queer. 

Being married to a heroine could 
give you a queer feeling now and 
then. Hal felt this when they entered 
the foyer of the little hotel, on the 


Quai Voltaire, on which for some 
reason Jenny had set her mind. 

It was a dim, old-fashioned foyer, 
2:1 wickerwork chairs and potted 
peims: and as they entered, Jenny 
“«oked with bright, expectant eyes 
a. tne woman behind the reception 
z:x. The woman’s smile was merely 
1. and again Hal saw disap- 
:niment in Jenny’s expression. 
re are Monsieur and Mme 
2" she asked. 

Rignens?” said the woman, 

“Gone these three years, 
cL The hotel is under new 
= oases 













in their room, Hal said 
id friends, Jenny?” 

‘riernds and good ones,” said 
i--: Sné was brushing her hair, 
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and her hand became still and she 
gazed into the mirror, seeing scenes 
he couldn’t share. He heard her draw 
in her breath slowly, and she said: 
“I wonder what’s become of them, 
Hal? This place was one of our 
safest letter-boxes.” 


Hal sat down on one of the twin 
beds and looked soberly round the 
faded, comfortable room with its 
shuttered windows that opened on 
the Seine. Somehow her words had 
made this poky little hotel mysterious 
for him, invested it with an atmos- 
phere of intrigues and _ evasions, 
made him think again about that 
man in the white raincoat. . . 

Jenny glanced round, her hair- 
brush poised. She smiled and came 
and sat beside him, tucking an arm 
in his. 

“Don’t look so poker-faced, dar- 
ling,” she said. ‘Look, let’s have din- 







ner somewhere gay and gaudy. How 
about the Boulevard des Italiens?” 
He kissed her, chuckling: ‘You’re 
the guide. Show me the town.” 

But he lay awake for a long time 
that night, thinking about the exces- 
sive rumness of life and wars. The 
windows and shutters stood wide 
open; riverside air was soft and warm. 
He heard a whisper: “Still awake, 
Hal?” 

“Hallo, Mrs. Kegan,” he said. “I 
thought you were in dreamland. Can 
I tempt you with a cigarette?” 

“No, thanks,” said Jenny. 

He lighted one for himself, and at 
the flare of the match Jenny turned 
her face away. Hal lay back, inhal- 
ing smoke. 

“T’ve been wondering,” said Jenny. 
“What was he like?” 

“Who?” said Hal. 

“The man in the St. Lazare,” said 
Jenny. “The man you said you 
thought knew me.” 

Hal had known well enough whom 
she meant, and there was a measured, 
slow thumping in his chest as he held 


his cigarette away from him, and 
staring at its red dot in the dark, 
meticulously described the man. 

Jenny lay silent. The lights of a 
late car, htmming by along the Quai 
Voltaire, wheeled over the ceiling. 
Hal propped himself on an elbow to 
stub out his cigarette, and he peered 
over at Jenny’s bed. 


“How about it?” he said. “The 
description mean anything?” 

“No,” Jenny said slowly. “I don’t 
know anyone like that.” He heard 


her turn on her side, away from him. 
“Good-night, Hal.” 

“Good-night, dear,” he said. He 
didn’t quite know why, when he could 
have reached out a hand and touched 
hers, she suddenly should have seem- 
ed to him so far away. 

He had the same sense of her re- 
moteness, her preoccupation, as next 
morning they walked slowly along the 
Boulevard St. Germain. The cafe 
awnings trembled in visible currents 
of heat, the trees drooped, cars flashed 
by with yipping horns, and _ gen- 
darmes’ whistles shrilled. 

Jenny hadn’t named any particular 
destination, but he felt that she had 
one. As they turned up the Boulevard 
St. Michel, busy with shopping 
women carrying yard-long loaves 
under their arms, he had the impres- 
sion that she was trying to reach 
some decision. Stopping to look into 
shop windows, she wasn’t really see- 
ing anything; she was prevaricating 
with herself. 

“Hal,” she said, at last, “I’ve never 
told you about Mere Raymonde, have 
I?” 

“No,” said Hal. 

“Without her,” said Jenny, “there 
could have been no Premont net- 
work. Her place was our chief ren- 
dezvous and hide-out. It was the 
heart of the web. She ran every kind 
of risk for us. Her cellar was our 
sanctuary — our hospital, too, more 
than once. She never failed us. She 
—she was the mother of us all.” 

He said gently: “Perhaps you’d 
rather go to see her alone?” 

“No,” said Jenny, “I want you to 
come.” 

He guessed why she had been hesi- 
tating. She had a dread of finding 
Mere Raymonde gone, as the Rignons 
had been gone. But when, in a maze 
of ancient, narrow streets behind the 
Pantheon, they eame to a cobbled, 
unfrequented alley, there was that 
alias, “Premont,” staring at them from 
a painted signboard projecting above 
a window: 


VINS ET CHARBONS 
CAFE DU RESEAU PREMONT 


Jenny stood quite still, gazing up at 
it. Her eyes were shining. “It was 
called the Cafe Pot-au-Feu,” she said. 
She’s renamed it, for us! She’s here!” 


She ran forward, slim ip her sum- 
mer frock, hatless, her handbag under 
her arm, and Hal saw the bead cur- 
tain in the doorway swing to behind 
her. Sunshine throbbed up from the 
cobbles; the alley was silent. The 
little wineshop, for which obscurity 
had been once the only safety, now 
proudly flourished its painted blazon 
—Cafe of the Premont Network. Hal 
walked forward and held aside the 
bead curtain, and there was Jenny in 
the arms of a dumpy old lady with 
grey, neat hair and a calm face. 
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“Why so long, Jenny?” she was say- 
ing. “I knew you’d come one day, 
but why so long? All the others have 
been to see me — except for one. He’s 
with you, eh? You’ve brought him?” 

“Odeyne?” Jenny said. ‘‘No, Mere 
Raymonde. Haven’t you heard from 
him?” 

“No sight nor sound since the war,” 
said the old lady. “Not so much as a 
postcard.” She caught sight of Hal, 
then,’standing against the sun-chink- 
ed bead curtain, and her hands drop- 


ped from Jenny’s shoulders. “Mon- 
sieur?” 
Jenny turned quickly. “Oh, Mere 


Raymonde, this is Hal Kegan — my 
husband.” 

“Your husband?” Hal caught the 
surprise in the old lady’s tone, before 
she took his hand in both of hers, 
looking up at him with clear, blue 
searching eyes. ‘Be proud of her, 
Hal,” she said, F 

“I am proud of her, Mere Ray- 
monde,” Hal said. “And proud to 
meet her friends.” 

“Ah, her friends. Some of them 
will be here presently.” Mere Ray- 
monde reached across the zinc coun- 
ter to a shelf where photographs of 
boxers, actors and track cyclists 
were arrayed among the bottles, and 
filled three glasses with white wine. 
“You see our new name over the 
door, Jenny? This is still the rendez- 
vous for the Premont people. On 
Wednesdays, such of them as are in 
Paris come here to lunch. There 
aren’t so many left now. The old 
crowd is scattered. A dozen might 
come today—it being Wednesday— 
perhaps twenty. Some are doing 
well. That Louis Monnard, for e: 
ample, it is difficult to see how the 
Bourse could get along without him. 
Others... well. . Life is a see- 
saw. But up or down, they all know 
there’s lunch to be found, and friends, 
at the old rendezvous of a Wednes- 
day. And they come back sooner or 
later. They remember how it used 
to be between all of us, eh? One 
can’t quite forget, Jenny?” 

“No,” said Jenny softly. “One can’t 
quite forget.” 

“Listen,” said Mere Raymonde. 
And as voices sounded in the alley, 
she beamed. “You'll take the coun- 
ter for me, Jenny? Here are some 
of them coming now. I go to look to 
my girls in the kitchen.” 

Jenny lifted the flap and went 
quickly behind the counter. Hal 
never had seen her so radiant. Three 
young men, one a lieutenant in uni- 
form and blue kepi, pushed in 
through the bead curtain. 

“The messieurs wish?” said Jenny 
formally. 

They looked at her. They stared. 
They gave one great shout: “Jenny!” 


T was a noisy party 
that sat down to 
lunch at a long table in a small, 
paved courtyard. Jenny was the 
centre of all the talk. And from 
what Hal, with his slightly laborious 
French, was able to make out, it was 
clear that Simon Odeyne—‘Pre- 
mont,” as they mostly called him— 
was the hero of these people. He, 
who had been their leader, had be- 
come something very like their 
legend. 
The blonde girl, Claire, said pres- 
ently: “We’ve often wondered why 
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he should never have come back to 
see us—never written even to Mere 
Raymonde. Jenny, you were literally 
his right hand. Surely you’ve heard 
from him since the war?” 

Hal felt in himself a curious ten- 
sion as he waited for her reply. She 
only shook her head. 

The young officer said: ‘“THe’s for- 
gotten us.” 

“Look among the ribbons on your 
own tunic, Marchand,” said Mere 
Raymonde quietly. “He forgot none 
of us when he returned to England. 
There were citations from his Gov- 
ernment for us all—even an old lady 
like me. Whose report got them for 
us?” 

“True,” said a huge, wild-haired, 
bearded young man. “No, Marchand, 
it is simply the difference between 
the professional and the amateur. 
We were all wartime amateurs re- 
cruited by him. The work was a 
purple patch in our lives, an adven- 
ture we'll never forget. But he’s a 
pro. Peace or war, he’s just doing a 
job—one much like another. Look 
at the Denise Tral case——” 

“He recruited her,” the blonde girl 
explained to Hal. ‘And the little 
rat, with her angel face and her 
honey hair, turned out to be a play- 
back—she was working for ihe 
enemy. She had a contact arranged 
with them the very night Odeyne 
found out the truth about her. She 
knew every safe address. She’d have 
blown the lot of us that night. She 
was actually on her way. It was a 
near thing. She was on the platform 
of the Pantheon Metro station when 
Odeyne caught up with her 2 

“Enough,” said Mere Raymonde 
sharply. ‘There was only one traitor. 
Why remember her?” 

“I'm sorry, Mere Raymonde,” said 
the bearded young man, and he raised 
his glass. “To the Boss—wherever 
he is.” 





UNCH came to. an 

end. The sun 

glared down on empty bottles and 

coffee-cups on the long table. Most 

of the party gathered round Jenny, 

giving her addresses, invitations. Hal 
felt a touch on his arm. 

“T want to talk’to you,” said Louis 
Monnard. “Come inside.” 

Hal followed him through into the 
empty cafe. The street door was 
locked. Monnard stepped behind the 
bar and poured a couple of cognacs. 

He said curtly: ‘He’s not so far 
away.” 

“Who?” said Hal. 

“Odeyne,” Monnard said. He pushed 
one of the thimble glasses across to 
Hal and looked at him directly. 
“You’ve seen enough, Hal, to know 
how we all feel about Odeyne and 
Jenny and Mere Raymonde. There’s 
nothing we wouldn’t do, any of us, 
for those three. That's why I’ve got 
to tell you that if I’d seen Jenny to- 
day and hadn’t known you existed 
I’d have told her at once that 
Odeyne’s in Paris and I know where. 
And I'd have believed I was doing 
them both a service.” 

It was very quiet, so quiet that Hal 
could hear the slow, deliberate 
punching in his own chest. Monnard 
was telling him that Jenny and 
Odeyne had loved each other, that 


somehow things had gone awry for 
them, and that he believed they now 
both of them bitterly regretted it. 
But Jenny had said: “It was just a 
cover-story marriage, Hal—nothing 
more.” 

“I like you,” Monnard said. “I’ve 
seen the way you look at her, Hal, 
and I believe her happiness comes 
first with you. Look at the position 
I'm in. If I tell her Odeyne’s in Paris 
I might harm you. If I just keep my 
mouth shut I might harm her. I can’t 
accept the responsibility of deciding, 
so I’m telling you. You know whether 
Jenny’s happy with you or not—I 
don’t. It’s for you to decide whether 
she’s to know where Odeyne is.” 


AL picked up one 

of the thimble 
glasses. He stared at it, his brown 
face impassive. He felt that he had 
known, all through this past year, 
that there was an inevitable test to 
be faced before Jenny and he ever 
could reach sure ground. He felt as 
if he always had known, without 
admitting to himself, that the test 
wasn’t really Paris, but a person, a 
man, a man with whom {for sixteen 
months of thrill and hazard she had 
lived under a cover-story. 

“Where is he?” Hal said. 

“Hotel St. Gabriel, Avenue Moz- 
art,” said Monnard. “I went there 
three days ago to book a room for 
a friend and I walked straight into 
Odeyne in the foyer. I didn’t blurt 
out his name, of course, and it was 
as well, He’s calling himself Reolle. 
He askéd me not to tell anyone he 
was here, and I wouldn’t have done 
—but for Jenny showing up here 
today.” 

Hal still stared at his glass. He 
could say nothing, he could try to 
get Jenny out of Paris quickly... . 

This thought so shocked him that 
he spoke with harshness. 

“Tell her,”. he said. 

“Tell her?” said Monnard, staring. 

Hal drank his cognac. He returned 
the glass carefully to the counter. 
She mustn’t be made to feel that 
she was compelled to speak of the 
matter to him. It would be better 
that she shouldr’t know Monnard 
had spoken to him first. She must 
be entirely free to do as she thought 
best. He looked at Monnard. 


“Tell her just as you’d have told 
her if I didn’t exist, Monnard,”’ he 
said. “All right?” 

They had dinner in the hotel res- 
taurant that evening. It was quiet 
here, and peaceful, and Jenny was 
quiet, too. She looked a little pale 
and her brown eyes were thoughtful. 

“Tired, dear?” he asked her. ° 

“I am, a bit,” she admitted. “See- 
ing them all again was so—you know. 
But I’m glad we came. Trying to put 
them all out of my mind, as I did 
at first—trying to pretend I just 
didn’t care, and wasn’t interested in 
what had become of people who'd 
meant so tremendously much to me 
once—it was wrong. I’m so glad we 
came.” She smiled at him suddenly 
across the pink-lit table. “I’ve made 
an awful lot of dates for us, I’m 
afraid. You don’t mind?” 

“You know I don’t,” said Hal, and 
he waited. 
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He waited, hoping that she would 
tell him about Simon Odeyne being 
in Paris. 

He waited in vain. 

Lying awake that night, he won- 
dered if he had been a fool to give 
Monnard the green light. He didn’t 
know. All he knew was, he had had 
to do it. 


“Humdrum,” 
“that’s me.” 


He knew just what it meant when, 
after morning coffee and croissants 
in their room, Jenny said that she 
had some shopping to do. He knew 
only too well where she was going, 
and his heart sank. 

“It'd be dull for you,” said Jenny 
brightly. “Meet you for lunch here?” 

“Fine,” said Hal, no less brightly. 
“T'll stay and sharpen my French on 
the newspapers.” 

Jenny patted the top of his blond 
head. “Your French is good!” 

He heard the click of her heels 
down the stairs, and he stood up, 
feeling pretty wretched, and walked 
over to ths window. 


ENNY’S trim 

bright figure came 
out from the hotel and crossed the 
street obliquely towards the wide, 
grey arch of the Pont Royal. She 
signalled a taxi, stepping into it. 
And a man who was standing at a 
bookstall near the bridge put down 
the book he held, walked quickly to 
to the kerb, and ducked into a small 
blue coupe. 


He was a lean, tall man in a 
grey suit and a beret. 

The last time Hal had seen him 
had been at the Gare St. Lazare 
and he had been wearing a white 
raincoat, 

The blue coupe shot away from 
the kerb. The taxi, flashing yellow in 
the sun, slid over the bridge. The 
blue coupe followed. And the rigor 
which had held Hal motionless at the 
window for a second left him. He 
snatched up his jacket. 

Striding long-legged down the 
stairs, pulling on the jacket as he 
went, he ran out hatless into the 
sunshine. Of course, the landscape 
was barreg of taxis. 

Half running, half walking, he had 
crossed the bridge and reached the 
flaming flower-beds and strenuous 
statuary of the Tuileries Gardens 
before a taxi came along. 

“Avenue Mozart,” he said. 
hurry!” . 

He was gamblirg. Jenny’s taxi and 
the blue coupe were long gone from 
view. He had no idea which way 
they had turned, over the bridge. He 
was gambling on his belief that she 
was headed for the address Monnard 
had given her. But suppose he were 
wrong? 

He leaned forward tensely. “How 
far’s this Avenue Mozart?” 

“Ten minutes,” said the driver. 


Ten minutes through these broad, 
splendid, sun-glittering thoroughfares 
—Place du Canada, Cours de la 
Reine, Place du Trocadero—seemed 
ten hours to him. He was sweating 
as he stared out, watching the street 
rmames. Chausee de la Muette, Ave- 
cue Mozart—at last. 
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he thought bleakly, 


“And 


“Whereabouts in Avenue Mozart, 
Monsieur?” asked the driver. 

“It’s all right,’ Hal said. 
here.” 

He had guessed right. A hundred 
yards ahead, the blue coupe was 
parked under a tree. He thrust a 
banknote at the taxi-driver and 
headed with long strides for the 
coupe. 

It was empty, parked near the cor- 
ner of a side street—a cul-de-sac. 
Each side was a small, tree-shaded, 
unrailed garden, with seats and 
bright flowerbeds. And leaning casu- 
ally against the trunk of a tree in 
the garden on the left was the tall 
man in the beret. 


Screened and shadowed by the 
foliage, he was gazing up at the 
rambling old building which blocked 
the cul-de-sac. Crumbling letters on 
a cream wall read “Hotel St. Gab- 
Tiel.” Windows and faded blue shut- 
ters all stood wide open to the sun, 
and at a first floor window, with her 
back to it, Jenny was standing, talk- 
ing to someone in the room. She 
walked from view just as Hal saw 
her. 

His shadow fell across the grass, 
then merged into the tree-shadow, as 
he moved up very quietly behind the 
man in the beret and waited, tense 
and watchful, a yard away. 

Across the window up there another 
figure moved—a slender, quick man, 
not much taller than Jenny, with sleek 
black hair. Something said by the 
blonde girl Clair at Mere Raymonde’s 
flicked across Hal's mind: “You were 
literally his right hand, Jenny.” He 
knew, now, why she had said, “lit- 
erally,” for the man up there with 
Jenny had an empty sleeve. He was 
Odeyne. 

Now he was at the window again. 
His back to it, he was talking; Hal 
could see him gesticulating with the 
cigarette in his one hand. 

The man in the beret, still leaning 
against the tree trunk, drew an auto- 
matic unhurriedly from the breast of 
his jacket. Through the screening 
foliage, he sighted upward at 
Odeyne’s head. 


“Stop 


HEN his wrist was 
clamped in both 
Hal’s big, tennis-player’s hands, and 
with a twist and heave of his long, 
loose-limbed body, Hal flung him five 
yards across the turf, out into the 
burning glare of the sun. He lunged 
straight after him, and as the man 
came to his knees, Hal clutched him 
up by the lapels of his jacket and hit 
him with every ounce he could muster 
behind the punch. 

He stood over the man, waiting for 
him to move again, but the man just 
lay there. Hal picked up the auto- 
matic from the turf. Odeyne came 
running out from the hotel. Jenny 
was right behind him, and it was at 
her that Hal looked. 

“The man who recognised you at 
the St. Lazare,” he said. “Seems he 
wanted Odeyne’s blood.” 

Odeyne straightened up from the 
fallen man’s side, and Hal felt a vague 
surprise to see that Odeyne was at 
least forty, with a haggard, hard, dark 
face and blue, cold eyes. 


“It had to be him or me, sooner or 
later,” he said. “I’m in Paris on 


nothing more than a faint hint of this 
guy’s whereabouts.” 

“Who is he, Simon?” Jenny asked. 

“A guy who knows a lot too much 
about the inside of a good many 
things, and sells what he knows,” 
Odeyne said. “You’ve never heard of 
him, Jenny, but evidently he knew 
you’d once worked with me. If he 
recognised you, as Hal says he did, 
then he must have imagined you were 
still in business with me. He evi- 
dently didn’t realise Hal had got a 
look at him, He thought all he had 
to do was watch you, Jenny, till you 
made a contact with me, then he could 
settle his little account with me.” 

“Then I led him to you?” Jenny 
said, in dismay. “Simon! I was so 
careful, too. Monnard told me you 
were on a job, that’s why I didn’t 
breathe a word even to Hal about 
coming to see you.” 

“No harm done,” said Odeyne. 
“He’s coming round — and so are 
some inferested spectators, by the look 
of it. Help me get him inside there. 
I'll phone my French colleagues and 
get him put in the jug. Then we'll 
have a drink, Hal, and get acquaint- 
ed.” 


HEY had that 

drink, and one or 
two others, up in Odeyne’s sunny 
room. But just what was Odeyne’s 
feeling for Jenny, or Jenny’s for this 
tense, hard-eyed, quick-moving, one- 
armed man, Hal couldn’t judge. 

Not till they were on the point of 
leaving, when Odeyne was opening 
the door for her, did she turn to him 
and say: “Don’t forget what I came 
to talk to you about, Simon. They 
don’t say so, but I know they’re just 
a bit hurt, all of them at Mere Ray- 
monde’s, that you've never been back. 
to see them, or written even to her, 
or anything. I was as bad. But I’m 
glad, now, that I came to see them. 
You’re a professional, Simon, and I 
know those sixteen months were just 
a job to you. But the rest of us were 
amateurs, and—after all, you were 
the Boss.” 

“J know,” Odeyne said awkwardly. 
“T'll do something about it, Jenny. 
Great people, all of them.” 

Jenny gave him a warm smile, Hal 
moved to follow her from the room, 
but Odeyne, with his one hand, drew 
him back. 

“I haven’t congratulated you,” he 
said, “on Jenny. No man in my job 
ever had a team-mate with more 
courage, unselfishness and idealism 
than I had when Jenny worked with 
me. Ours was strictly a cover mar- 
riage, but yours is real. You're a 
damned lucky man, Hal.” 

“IT know it,” Hal said. 

Odeyne’s lips were a.thin line. “I 
wouldn’t like her to know it,” he 
said, “but I hate this town, hate see- 
ing or thinking of anybody in it — 
even Jenny — who reminds me of the 
Premont network. I’ve only known 
what love was once in my life——” 

They were moving to the door, and 
his lean fingers bit, as though some 
thought tortured him, into Hal’s 
shoulder. 

“She was a girl called Denise Tral,” 
Odeyne said harshly, “and she died 
in Paris. She was electrocuted on 
the live rail of the Pantheon Metro 
Station.” 

THE END x *© 
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(PHE young man typified every- 

thing Miss Hurack did not like. 
They sat side by side on the stiff 
wooden bench in the ante-room 
of the employment agency, on a 
cold autumn afternoon. The young 
man smoked and_ suavely ques- 
tioned Miss Hurack on her past 
experience as governess, cook and 
housekeeper. His handsome com- 
placency irritated her, and she 
replied in haughty tones, which, 
however, seemed to be lost in his 
smugness. 

She would have made a _ point- 
blank refusal of employment at his 
house if an_ enlightening change 
hadn’t come over the young man. He 
drew forth a wallet (a somewhat de- 
crepit specimen of leather, to be 
earried by such a confident young 
man about to employ a woman much 
older than himself). He fumbled 
a little as he took several pictures 
from the left flap. His face, coldly 
formal until now, brightened. It be- 
came, in fact, rather a naive face. 

“My two kids,” he said, in 
throaty tones. Reverently, he handed 
the pictures to Miss Hurack. She ac- 
cepted them in her long clean fin- 
gers, and studied them. 

Her thoughts in the long moment 
of contemplation were typically Hur- 
ackian. “Swell kids. Clean and neat 
and bright, with just the proper pre- 
cociousness. Hard to handle un- 
less you get the best of them at 
first. The boy looks perhaps seven. 
A dark-haired little “devil,” she 
thought affectionately. “Hmmmm! A 
young brazen colt, but warm-eyed.” 
She tucked that picture beneath the 
one of the girl. “Flaxen-haired, 
warm-eyed, too. A cool little cus- 
tomer—hard to crack her heart. Sort 
of like her father, but more finely 
drawn, sensitive perhaps.” 

With fingers suddenly gentle, to 
match her thoughts, she handed the 
pictures back to the young man. He 
talked on. 






@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 
‘this story are imaginary and if any name 
‘used be thatof a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to! 
refer to sych person, 
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All Women Are Vulnerable 


BY WILLIAMS FORREST 


“While his wife goes on a trip, I’m supposed to carry 
on and not be paid for it,” thought Miss Hurack 


“They’re very well-behaved, Miss 
Hurack. I’m sure they wouldn’t 
cause you any trouble. Then, too, 
our place is nice . . . Even in fall 
or winter, it’s nice out there. <A 
rambling house, and the snow makes 
the whole countryside shine. or 
I’m sure you wouldn’t miss being 
in the- city.” 

Miss Hurack was listening, but she 
was thinking, too. She hadn’t had a 
place for two months. She did not 
need one now, financially. Miss 
Hurack, by dint of circumstances 
enforced upon her, had saved a good 
amount of money. It gave the severe 
lines of her face a genteel aggres- 
siveness which never failed—par- 
ticularly in this day and age—to es- 
tablish a firmly understood relation 
between her and her employers. 

Miss Hurack decided she did not 
like the cool, persuasive good looks 
of this young man, his dark, quizzi- 
cal brows, rather superior mouth, 
his smooth glibness. On the other 
hand, she hadn’t liked any of the 
prospective employers the agency 
had confronted her with of late. 
Miss Hurack felt the need for occu- 
pying her days, and felt the need 
also for accumulating more money— 
her one dubious pleasure in life, 
apart from the transient autonomies 
she established—jin fairly subtle 
Machiavellian ways—in the house- 
holds of which she became a part. 

She lifted a hand. The young man 
stopped talking. 

She said: “I have a day and a 
half off a week—Wednesday after- 
noon, and all day Sunday. I work 
eight hours a day, and no more ex- 
cept under exceptional circumstances 
—and then I’m reimbursed for those 
hours, in time, not in payment. My 
room must be quite presentable; 1 
must have a private bath. How 
I spend my eight hours of work is 
up to you—as long as the time in- 
volved doesn’t stretch over a longer 
period of staggered hours than from 
seven in the morning until eight at 
night. I do no laundry, and although 
I'll keep the house presentable, a 
woman must come in occasionally to 
give it a thorough going-over.” She 
paused. 

The young man _ nodded. Miss 
Hurack smiled—grimly to be sure. 

“My salary,” she said with empha- 
sis on the second word, “is thirty 
dollars a week, payable every Satur- 
day.” She folded her hands over 
her suede bag and stared straight 
ahead at the bleak light that came 
into the dusty room. Her chin was 
a little thrust forward; and-in her 
secret soul (unrevealed to man or 
woman in twenty years) the Hurack 
inner voice stated firmly, “I have 
spoken.” And hearing it, Miss 
Hurack’s mouth twitched slightly in 
the corners. 

A sibilant’ breath caught the edge 


of her cheek. The young man rose. 
Miss Hurack regaily turned her grey 
eyes up to him. He bent forward 
a little. 

“All right, Miss Hurack,” he said. 
“That will be satisfactory.” 

She rose also. “I'll be available 
on Monday,” she said. 

His eyes dropped, and lifted. The 
suaveness was not clean-cut as be- 
fore. “I—I’m wondering if you 
couldn’t come sooner. In two 
weeks my wife is going on a short 
trip, and there’re things to be done.” 

“Monday's the day I’m available.” 

He hesitated. Then: “Thank you, 
Miss Hurack. I'll pick ygu up ina 
cab.” / 

She swept out of the room. Her 
feet tap-tapped. “Well,” she 
thought, “I’m making the correct 
start. You'll discover, young man, 
that things are different than they 
were when I was younger.” She 
nodded several times in affirmation, 
and then cleared her mind of the 
young man. That was another of 
her apilities. She’d discovered that 
if one kept employers on the mind, 
one would become more melancholy 
than life warranted. “I’ll have a 
ronal she decided. “As celebra- 
ion.” , 


ITHIN two days 

after her arrival 
at the Kendon home, 'Miss Hurack 
had things well in hand, and the 
nomenclature of the type of house- 
hold fully developed. With pride, she 
discovered that many things sur- 
mised during the interview were true. 


Mr, Jim Kendon was obviously not 
as affluent as his manner would indi- 
cate. The house certainly rambled, 
and heat slipped through its old, 
weather-beaten pores. It had high 
ceilings and big rooms, anf once had 
been a country house of standing. 
Now it was a slovenly cast-off of 
a past generation, its barren country 
site undoubtedly allowing a quite 
medium rent. 

Mrs. Gloria Kendon was the typi- 
cal wife of such a man. Slender, 
debilitated, lovely, a floral piece of 
superficial sweetness, the kind that 
should have had passing success (ac- 
cording to dictums of Miss Hurack) 
in a minor musical comedy, and then 
have married a stolid business mag- 
nate. 

The two children were perfect. 
Little bits of charm that could be 
handled without too much trouble. 
Miss Hurack took a_ hearty, if 
academic, interest in them. She made 
it a point, of course, never to be- 
come embroiled in affection for any 
children with whom she was asso- 
ciated. It led nowhere, except to 
further realms of frustration. “Kind- 
ness without mush,” she often said 
in monologues carried on within her- 
self. And then, mixing metaphors 
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unconcernedly, “The essential por- 
ridge without the sugar.” And then, 
convincingly, “Respect cannot be 
bought,” and, with an added sniffie, 
“Although the same is doubtful about 
love.” 

In the spacious kitchen, which re- 
ceived a good allowance of morning 
sun, as did her own room, she re- 
ceived Jill and Hubert Kendon, the 
children of the pictures. She stood 
them before the metal table and 
delivered ritual for the future. 


“After school you’re both wel- 
come here in the kitchen,” she said. 
“Not too late after school, of course— 
say, until four o’clock. Then I'll give 
you bread and jelly, or a cookie and 
milk, or perhaps an apple or fudge, 
if there’s any made. I don’t like 
children around during cooking- 
times, however.” 

They faced her solemnly, defeated 
in any possible insurgence by her 
quick, direct approach. No ridicule 
crossed their faces. They had fine, 
regular features and lucid, innocent 
eyes. They were slender, but their 
backs were straight and they had 
rosy cheeks. The boy was almost six, 
the girl two years older. 

“Concerning play,” went on Miss 
Hurack, speaking as if they were 
equals in age, although subordinates. 
“You can do pretty much as you will 
in your own rooms; I realise you have 
to massacre some place or other. But 
any other place in the house is to be 
left as I leave it—-no toys scattered 
around, crumbs on the floor, or 
cushions thrown.” 

-They nodded. 

“You may call me ‘Hurack,’” she 
said. She'd long hated use of her 
first name, Gladys; it too much sug- 
gested youth, or abandon, or plain 
womanly sex. Miss Hurack was not 
offended by such things, but pre- 
ferred (after this sufficient passage 
of monotonous time) to obliterate 
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them, as they pertained to her. “And 
now, would you like some milk?” 

Speechless, they nodded again.... 

In the mornings, following break- 
fast for the children and Mr. Kendon, 
Miss Hurack performed her most 
vicious chore. Really simple enough 
physically, but galling to the spirit: 
she carried a nine-o’clock tray to 
Mrs. Kendon. Orange juice, toast 
and tea. Miss Hurack’s hands were 
steady during this trip, but sparks 
of anger spun in her eyes. She was 
not against the luxurious institution 
of breakfast in bed; as a matter of 
fact, she had such a morning of 
blessed memory, when she _ had 
stopped at a good hotel. It was the 
fact that Mrs. Kendon stayed in bed 
until twelve, then rose and slowly 
bathed, then dressed as if she were 
going to a party, and then sat and 
read until the children arrived home. 
During dinner, she was gently laugh- 
ing and chiding,. and her husband 
and children adored her. The utter, 
empty decorativeness of the whole 
thing fastened a hook in Miss Hurack 
and tugged at her. 


HE put the tray 
on the bedside 
table, snapped back the curtains to 
the light. Gloria sat up in bed, rub- 
bing her eyes. “Good-morning,” she 
said in her quiet voice, smiling in 
her usual soft way. 
“Good-morning,” said Miss Hurack 
impersonally. She snapped the nap- 
kin from the tray. From many such 
past sessions of bedside hauteur, she 


brought a pungently explanatory 
pistol-shot sound to her napkin- 
removing. 


Gloria adjusted both pillows be- 
hind her. Her chiselled face was pale 
without make-up, her eyes strangely 
deep, as if in fever. They seemed 
huge in her face. Her moulded lips 
were pale. 
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“Haruump,” thought Miss Hurack. 
“Wonder if he knew how washed- 
out she is, before he married her.” 

“Anything else?” asked Miss 
Hurack, in a disarming fashion, eyes 
glinting. ; 

Gloria shook her head. And then 
suddenly she nodded. “Oh, yes. 
When you do the shopping, would 
you drop my husband’s clothes at 
the cleaners? They’re on the chair, 
there.” 

“All right.” 

“See if they can send them back 
this week.” ‘ 


“I doubt if they can.” 


Gloria sipped her orange juice, 
like a humming-bird. “We’re awfully 
glad to have you with us, Hurack. 
It'll be especially nice when I go 
away.” 

“Yes,” thought Miss Hurack. 
“Happy to have the alert automaton! 

. But don’t get bitter, my girl; 
you’re too old for that.” 

After the beds were made and the 
house straightened, Miss Hurack 
made a light lunch for herself and 
Mrs. Kendon. After lunch, she went 
to her room to read. She had a suit- 
case full of books, and prided herself 
on the fact that her reading was 
usually much in advance of her 
employers’. Miss Hurack read heavy 
novels, in size and content. And she 
read Faust in German, which she 
had taught herself. At present, she 
was teaching herself French, by 
means of association. She would tag 
objects with the French name, and 
then move around her room picking 
them up and naming them. Then 
she would make a group of cards 
with verbs and pronouns on them— 
and later adjectives—and construct 
sentences around her tagged nouns 
She’d noted the Kendons took to 
detective and romantic fiction. 


With distaste, she took the food 
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list prepared for her by Mr. Kendon, 
and bought what was_ prescribed. 
“Not enough to feed one, much less 
five.” She gingerly handled the 
clothes detailed for the cleaner; a 
shirt and trousers. were frightfully 
greasy. She’d seen grease on Mr. 
Kendon’s hands, too, dark around the 
nails. It puzzled her. He went off 
in the morning wearing a pin-stripe 
and white shirt, and obviously 
worked in an office. She’d had 
occasion to call him the day before, 
and it was unmistakably an office 
she had called. 

the evening 


| the fourth day 
there was a timid knock at her door. 
She was in the process of affixing 
French names to the bed and ob- 
jects appertaining, and turned irrit- 
ably to the door. “Come in.” It 
was Jill, a small book'in her hand. 
“What is it, Jill?” 
“I got some arithmetic I don’t 
know.” 
“Come in, and close the door,” 


she said. “Now—why can’t your 
father help you?” 
“Oh, he’s out. He’s out almost 


every night after seven-thirty.” 

“T see,” murmured Miss Hurack, 
“And doesn’t your mother know 
arithmetic?” 

“She goes to bed after Dad leaves,” 
said Jill. 

Miss Hurack’s lips pressed. “All 
right,” she said, resignedly, “I’ll help 
you out.” 

They sat side by side at the table, 
and Miss Hurack quickly took the 
child through the minor difficulties 
of her arithmetic. Miss Hurack’s 
first air of resignation vanished, and 
she found herself leaning close to 
the girl and watching with fascina- 
tion the pout of concentration on the 
fresh mouth. Her heart beat a little 
faster when the clear eyes turned up 
to hers, and Jill said, “Thanks, 
Hurack.” 

Against her will, Miss Hurack did 
not want Jill to leave. This had 
happened before, in other house- 
holds. Obviously, children are going 
to have opportunities of fair inti- 
macy with the help—and it was a 
terrible temptation to steal for one- 
self a portion of the charm of chil- 
dren. “Well,” thought Miss Hurack, 
“if I give her a piece of candy, and 
talk for a moment or so longer, it 
won't involve me. After all,” she 
protested, “I’m not that susceptible.” 
Children, of course, in the houses 
where Miss Hurack had worked, 
had been the only ones to give 
her conversation devoid of matronly 
probing or patronising  solicitude. 
Although even the children some- 
times developed exploring instincts, 

With a grand gesture—steeped in 
showmanship—Miss Hurack brought 
forth a pound.-box of lollies from the 
top drawer of her dressing-table. 
She flourished the golden box be- 
fore Jill’s widening eyes, and lifted 
the lid with the right amount of sus- 
pense. Jill’s hand fluttered over the 
box, a white and undecided butter- 


“Those are delicious creams,” said 
Miss Hurack, pointing to small, 
rounded mounds. 

They became quite amiable in the 
gocial intercourse of the lolly box. 
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Jill then scrutinised Miss Hurack. 
“You're awful nice,” she said. “Do 
you have a little girl of your own?” 

Something froze in Miss Hurack— 
her heart or her soul. She’d never 
been able to judge the location of 
this queer, freezing sensation. 

“No,” she said, suddenly finding 
the piece of sweet laborious to 
digest. 

“Do you have a husband like Glo- 
Glo’s got?” Jill asked intently. 

Miss Hurack shook her head. Her 
face burned before the child’s steady 
eyes. 

“Don’t you like to be married and 
have little girls?” : : 

“Oh—I like little girls,” said Miss 
Hurack. 


THIS WINS £5 


HE £5 prize for renam- 

ing the story “The 
Faithful Male” (PB. 
3/9/'49) was won by Mrs. 
D. Everingham, 17 Doyle 
Rd., Revesby, NSW. Her 
title was “The Cold 
Shoulder.” 








“Butch and Glo-Glo say they 
couldn’t live without us wild In- 
dians,” said Jill seriously. ‘“We’re 
a family.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Miss Hurack, 
choking on the particle of candy re- 
maining stubbornly in her mouth. 
She swallowed, and stood up. “Take 
another piece of candy for yourself, 
Jill, and one for Hubert.” 

The door was closed, and Miss 
Hurack leaned against it. “Absurd,” 
she told herself. ‘Absurd to act like 
this!” But she couldn’t help it. She 
tried to resume her study, but could 
not. She sat in a chair before the 
table and cupped her chin in her 
hands. Her eyes were half-closed, 
and she was remembering. 

The train of memory had no beau- 
tiful spots on which she could fasten 
nostalgically. It consisted of name- 
less repetitions of being alone, of 
rooms like this, of the various sub- 
limations she had devised. Perhaps 
the nicest part of her life was when 
her mother was alive—but that was 
thirty years ago, and even Miss 
Hurack’s imagination could not 
make of it what it was not. 

Her mother had been lean and ef- 
ficient, almost wordless, never given 
to bursts of affection. She had some- 
times—but rarely—been permitted 
to have her young daughter with 
her at the houses where she worked; 
and then Miss Hurack had helped 
her mother with cleaning, dishes, 
laundry. Mostly, Miss Hurack had 
stayed with a dismal aunt in a Penn- 
sylvania mining town, in a board-~ 
ing-house run by the aunt. Here 
she’d had the identical tasks that 
were occupying her mother, but 
without compensation. 

Then she’s dreamed of a home— 
of marriage, and a house in which 
she could work because it was hers. 
It had not been forthcoming. Miss 


Hurack had no illusions about her 
appearance: “Maliciously plain-look- 
ing, but far from ugly. Well- 
bred nose. Lips a little too thin. 
Body rather like a_ spinster, but, 
heaven knows, not by choice. And 
spiritually like a clam, although there 
wouldn’t be much of a struggle to 
open this clam.” 

Regardless of this evaluation, Miss 
Hurack conceded she was more 
suited to matrimony and the rear- 
ing of children than many women 
of this world—but Fate never cast 
her towards the altar; no man had 
ever stumbled upon her wisdom, nor 
wished to warm himself by her 
banked fires. 

Now, feeling again the touch of 
the child’s eyes upon hers, something 
thin, timbrous, resounded in her... 
like a tight wire touched by the 
wind. It made a chill, lonely feel- 
ing quiver all through her. Miss 
Hurack knew this feeling well, and 
had named it, “Hurack’s inner wail.” 
Levity, however, could not rob the 
sensation of its pain. 

“I wish,” said Miss Hurack aloud 
to her room, “I had the placidity of 
an old cow.” She laid her head on 
her arms and remained very still for 
a long time. — 


In less than two weeks time, Miss 
Hurack rebelled. The food lists given 
her by Mr. Kendon were woefully 
inadequte. In the kitchen one night, 
preparing the evening meal, she 
frowned, thinking about My. and 
Mrs. Kendon, and came to her de- 
cision. Glo-Glo, haruump! And 
Butch! Glo-Glo, whom the children 
adored, and who slept a good deal 
of the time, and dressed as if she 
were a queen; maintaining her rule 
by telling stories to the children, and 
by making them laugh. Butch (Miss 
Hurack deplored the children’s pet 
names for their parents), who had 
grimy hands, put on airs of money 
and went out almost every night. 

“The two of them,” snorted Miss 
Hurack, distressed, “aren’t worth 
feeding. But if they can hire me 
at thirty a week, and if Glo-Glo 
dear can rest all day and take a 
trip, and if Butch can go out at 
a ha can darn’ well feed the 

ids!’ 


HE kitchen 

echoed Miss Hur- 
ack’s inner turmoil, in a discord of 
pots and dishes. The swinging door to 
the dining-room spoke of Miss 
Hurack’s flame of decision as she 
served the dinner—it clicked back 
and forth on taut springs, and made 
an angry shush-shush noise on the 
floor. 

Mr. Kendon gave Miss Hurack a 
curious look, and then faced his audi- 
ence again. He was performing. His 
face was mobile—he was making 
various clown faces, which even Miss 
Hurack had to admit were good. 
Glo-Glo and the children shrieked 
with laughter. 

Glo-Glo was radiant in her place 
at the head of the table. Her blonde, 
shining hair was upswept, her eyes 
had a glitter of laughter. Her face 
was flushed. 

“Milord,” she said to Mr. Ken- 
don, “thou makest an excellent jes- 
ter for the court. Methinks thee 
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a professional, and not a lord at 
all.” 
Mr. Kendon’s eyes became startled. 


He raised a warning finger to his 


lips, and nodded towards Miss 
Hurack. “The king has spies in 
many quarters, milady. Thou wish- 


est me head in the soup?” 

The children eyed Miss Hurack 
in a laughing but suspicious way. 
She took away the plates and began 
banging them in the sink. While 
she worked, she could hear the ses- 
sion continuing. Then an exodus 
into the living-room. 


ISS HURACK went 

to the table to 
clear off the few remaining dishes 
and cups. Obliquely, she could see 
into the living-room. Glo-Glo was 
sitting on the floor, her slender legs 
drawn up under her, her head against 
Butch’s legs—he was sitting on the 
couch. Squatting cross-legged be- 
fore her were the children. Miss 
Hurack couldn’t see the children’s 
faces now, but their backs were 
rigid with attention. A dreamy ex- 
pression of nebulous enchantment 
was upon the lovely features of Glo- 
Glo, and Butch was looking down 
at her with warm attention. She 
was telling a story in a soft, melo- 
dious voice. Her voice moved out 
around them, in an entwining circle, 
and drew them into her mood. 

“Stars were dancing,” she was 
saying, ‘and the wind had import- 
ant things to say. Toby listened, 
and then he picked up the little 
violin and tried to make it speak 
the things he had heard... .” 

In the kitchen, Miss Hurack paused 
a moment, her hands in the dish- 
water. Tomorrow morning’ she 
would accost Mr. Kendon—but right 
now she was hearing that voice as 
it had been when she stood in the 
dining-room. There had been some- 
thing inexpressibly moving in it, sad 
and gentle and dreamy. The scene 
itself had been a part of the mean- 
ing of that voice. 

Miss Hurack sighed and began to 
wash the dishes. 

The next morning was Friday, 
and when Mr. Kendon came into 
the kitchen, Miss Hurack turned to 
meet him, her words prepared. 
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“T have a complaint to make, if 
you don’t mind.” . 
“Complaint?” A small stain of 
incredulity was on his face. 
- Miss Hurack struggled to keep her 
voice level. She could not, of course. 
attack the food question through the 


medium of the children; but she 
could on her own behalf. 
“The food,’ she said. “It isn’t 


adequate—it definitely is not.” 

“I see.” He seemed to be 
studying her words. His eyes 
came to hers again, and they were 
hard. “We feel there’s enough, Miss 
Hurack. You haven’t heard anyone 
here complaining?” 

“I’m complaining!” 

“It’s what I feel is sufficient,” he 
said. 

Never in her life had Miss Hurack 
so desired to slap a young face. Last 
night’s scene returned like a mockery. 
Feeding the children with gaiety was 
all well and good—but their little 
bodies needed proper nourishment, 
too. 

Miss Hurack was well aware: she 
was breaking her own rules. She 
never complained. If a place dis- 
satisfied her, she left it. That was all. 
But the serious, candid eyes of Jill 
were interfering with Miss Hurack’s 
rules, 

“I’m afraid it isn’t sufficient for 
me!” she stated firmly. “And it has 
to change, or I’ll have to leave.” 

“We'd prefer you didn’t leave, par- 
ticularly at this time. You’re quite 
efficient, Miss Hurack.” 

“An engine needs fuel.” 

+He bowed to that. “You get what 
extra for yourself you feel neces- 
sary.” 

Miss Hurack blinked. Mr. Ken- 
don's face was expressionless. 

“But,” she said, “the children.” 

His lips drew thin. “They’re my 
children.” He turned and left her. 
Miss Hurack’s fingers twined and 
spread. She tried to shake off the 
insensate anger. ‘Darn’ pretty boy!” 
she muttered. “Oh, why do I have 
to take things to heart?” She banged 
around, preparing the tray for Mrs. 
Kendon. 

Mrs. Kendon was already propped 
up in bed. She waved her hand as 
Miss Hurack entered. “Morning, 


She shifted a little, settling herself 
more comfortably to eat. ‘Well, you 
won’t have to worry about this tray 
for a while.” 

“Will you be away long?” 

Mrs. Kendon was sipping her 
orange juice. ‘Not too long, I think.” 
She raised laughing eyes. “We were 
worried about the children—we four 
are very close, you know. But last 
night we put on quite a propaganda 
act. I think we sold the darlings. 
They're ready to stay home and share 
my trip vicariously. They’re quite 
happy for me.” 

“That’s nice,” said Miss Hurack. 

“You'll be sweet to them, Hurack?” 

Miss Hurack bridled, and was about 
to say something as mean as pos- 
sible, but nodded instead. 

Mrs, Kendon smiled. Reaching out 
a cool hand, she touched Miss 
Hurack’s arm, and there was a mist 
over the smiling eyes. “I shouldn’t 
ask that,” she said. “I know you 
will.” 

In the morning there was a tre- 
mendous bustle. Miss Hurack helped 
Mr. Kendon hold the children in 
check. Jill tugged impatiently at 
Miss Hurack’s hand. “I want to go 
up and help Mother get ready.” 


Mr. Kendon said: “She’s all ready 
to go. She’ll be down in a minute.” 


ILL turned her 
face up to Miss 
Hurack. ‘You'll have a little boy 
and a girl to take care of now for 
a while, won't you?” 
“Yes,” said Miss Hurack. Her grip 
on the small hand tightened. 
Certainly, a good propaganda job 
must have been done, because the 
children were eager to see their 
mother go. Remembering the fibre 
of that melodic voice, Miss Hurack 
could quite understand how it could 
be done. 


A cab drew up outside and blew 
its horn. Steps on the stair: Glo-Glo 
coming down. The children rushed 
to her, and she held them tightly. 
Mr. Kendon brought down the bags 
and placed them near the door. 

The door was open. Glo-Glo was 
saying last farewells. Now the chil- 
dren were losing their enthusiasm. 


Miss Hurack,” she called happily. Hubert started to cry, his eyes screw- 
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ing up. Jill held her chin much too 
high. 

“Darlings,” said Glo-Glo, “do I look 
beautiful and happy?” 

“Oh, awful beautiful!” 

She put a hand against the cheek 
of each. “Don’t cry, then. Because 
if you do, I’ll have to cry, and then 
I won't be beautiful.” 

They solemnly promised not to cry. 
The taxi horn blew. Mr. Kendon 
carried out the bags, and Glo-Glo 
went down the walk. She paused at 
the running-board of the cab, and 
waved her hand. 

The cab was gone. The children 
bent their heads and sombrely moved 
into the house, and Miss Hurack 
closed the door. 

Hubert’s chin was almost touching 
his chest, and Jill lifted it with her 
fingers. ‘‘You mustn’t cry,” she said, 
blinking. 

Miss Hurack cleared her throat, 
and took them by the hand. “Come 
along,” she said. “Know what we’re 
going to do?” She looked from one 
suddenly expectant face to the other. 
“We're going to make fudge, with 
nuts in it!” 

Mr. Kendon came home at five- 
thirty, and the children immediately 
deserted Miss Hurack and went to 
him. He scooped first one and then 
the other into his arms. Miss Hurack 
went back to her kitchen. She 
hummed as she prepared the chops. 
It sounded false, and it was false. 
“I don’t know what's got into you, 
Hurack,” she said to herself. But 
she did know. 

This family had qualities that dis- 
turbed her more than any other in 
her experience. She liked the chil- 
dren, and proportionately disliked 
the parents—and yet the love the 
children had for their parents, the 
scenes of this morning and the night 
before, affected Miss Hurack in a 
way that would not take form. There 
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was an unknown quality of atmos- 
phere to which she responded. It 
was. feeling—without reasonable 
basis. 

While she was serving dinner, Miss 
Hurack noticed that Mr. Kendon 
stared at her several times, in what 
seemed a questioning way. She 
served pears for dessert. When she 
returned to the dining-room to clear 
the table, she found her envelope 
lying beside Mr, Kendon’s plate, her 
name written on the front in a neat, 
wide hand. Miss Hurack pocketed it. 

It was not until nine o’clock that 
she put her book aside and opened 
the envelope. 

Her wallet was on the table, and 
she intended to transfer the bills. 
There was twenty dollars and a note. 
Miss Hurack spread the note open 
and read it. 

Dear Hurack, 

Twenty will have to suffice until 
next Saturday. I’ll give you the 
full amount at that time. Don’t 


be angry. 

JAMES KENDON. 

Don’t be angry! Don’t be angry! 
Miss Hurack crumpled the note in 
her long fingers. She stared at the 
twenty dollars lying before her until 
the bills blurred. Her heart -was 
beating like a drum. She'd never 
been so angry. 

All of Miss Hurack’s accumulated 
bitterness rose up and became a 
revenging legion. Mr. Kendon—of 
the superior attitude and decorative 
wife—was going to have a visitation, 
now, by a Miss Hurack, who was 
more inflammable than any woman 
he’d ever encountered. “I'll give 
him such a gigantic piece of my 
mind, he'll choke.” She started out 
of the door. 

Thought of the children gave her 
momentary pause. “But it’s impos- 
sible for me to take them into 
account,” she thought. “True, they 
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don’t get enough to eat, and, true, 
their mother’s away and someone 
should take care of them. But I 
can’t let it interfere.” The respon- 
sibility was Mr. Kendon’s, and not 
hers. 

Miss Hurack thundered down the 
back stairs from the third floor, and 
out of the door into the second-floor 
hall. She’d take the front stairs into 
the living-room. There she went 
more quietly: Hubert and Jill would 
be asleep. 

IGHTS were blaz- 

ing in the living- 

room. Mr. Kendon_ was _ there, 
slumped in a big, soft chair. Miss 
Hurack advanced. He jumped to his 
feet. “Oh, Hurack, you startled me!” 

“Mr. Kendon!” She was breath- 
ing hard with anger. The tips of 
the bills showed, protruding from her 
fist. She looked down, and opened 
her hand. One.of the bills fell to the 
floor, ‘Twenty dollars, Mr. Ken- 
don!” 

He picked up the fallen bill, prof- 
fered it. Miss Hurack did not accept 
it. “You'll receive the rest next 
Saturday, Hurack,” he said. 

“T’ll have my salary now,” she said. 
“Does your boss blithely give you 
a portion of your wages and a note— 
a flippant note?” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 
the rest with me.” 

“T’ll take a cheque,” she said. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Hurack. I can’t 
do that, either.” 

He stood very straight before her, 
his dark eyes level. His effrentery 
shocked her. With difficulty, she be- 
came calm—coldly calm. She ad- 
monished herself: ‘“You’re more than 
a match for him, Hurack. Don’t let 
him baffle you.” She drew herself 
up to her full, tall height. 

“And I’m sorry, Mr. Kendon,” she 
said, “But I must have my money. 
Also, I’m serving notice.” 

His eyes roved past her shoulder, 
his lips compressed, and then slack- 
ened. The setness of his face relaxed 
—and Miss Hurack felt triumph. His 
eyes came back, not as steady now, 
wavering. He took a deep breath, his 
chest rising against his coat and 
falling back. “Will you sit down, 
Miss Hurack?” And she sat down, 
He waited a moment, and then also 
sat down. 

“I’m going to plead with you to 
stay,” he said. His voice was dif- 
ferent than she’d ever heard it. 
Lower, without arrogance. “Even if 
I have to get on my knees.” 

“That’s well and good,” she said, 
“I still like to get paid for my 
efforts,” 

“Pll pay you; I promise that. Will 
you be patient with me? I—I 
promised Gloria everything would be 
all right while she’s away. st 

Miss Hurack sat back in her chair, 
glaring at him. The bills were sticky 
in her hand. “While your wife goes 
on a trip, I’m supposed to carry on— 
and not be paid for it!” 

“My wife,” he said, in a deep 
changed voice, “is in the hospital." % 
His hands came together, and gripped. 
“It—it was very hard to write you 
that note, Miss Hurack. Perhaps 
that is why it sounded the way it 
did. I wrote it over and over—it 
wouldn’t come right—there was such 
a—a reluctance.” 
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“I haven't 


Miss Hurack could say nothing for 
a moment. She scanned his face. 
Like his voice, it had undergone 
sudden change. She saw the dark 
circles under his eyes, the drawn 
cheeks. His manner had somehow 
shielded the naked tiredness there. 
A vague clearness began to develop 
in Miss Hurack, as if she were re- 
membering a distant event, slowly, 
its form known but not yet drawn 
completely to mind. She glanced 
down at his hands, seeing again the 
grimy nails, the dark grease that 
couldn’t easily be washed off. She 
remembered the paleness of Gloria, 
the long hours of sleep. 

“IT haven’t been fair with you,” 
he said. “But I thought I'd be able 
to pay properly.” 

“T see.” The two words were little, 
lost sounds that did not seem as if 
she had spoken them. “This is none 
of your business,” she told herself— 
but it was not a statement that could 
bind her. 

“Since I’ve become involved,” she 
said, “it would be fair if I knew 
everything.” 

His head lifted. 

“An operation?” 

“Yes.” 


“It is serious,” she thought. ‘Very 
serious.” Odd—the same feeling was 
coming up in her now in relation to 
him as had been roused by Jill. He 
seemed so frightfully young, so tired 
—and so afraid. She sat forward. 
“It—it might be better, Mr. Kendon, 
if you have someone to share it with,” 
she said gently. 


“It was easier to hide things when 
she was here,” he said. “She always 
made it easier. It—it was hard to 
believe she really had to go. You'll 
never know her courage, Miss 
Hurack. She—she made it a game— 
a proud, laughing game. Not for 
herself—but for the children, and for 
me.” 


“I can understand.” The light was 
becoming brighter, and, in a way she 
did not understand, the light of 
understanding carried warmth. That 
warmth came into her face, and the 
severity was gradually softened, 
diminishing in transformation. 

“The operation is tomorrow—at ten 
o'clock.” His eyes went to the clock, 
held. “It’s the third. the final.” She 
saw the ridges come into his jaw, 
the tremble of his hand as he lifted 
it a moment to his brow. It dropped 
back to his side. He turned to her 
and smiled in a shy way. “If it 
hadn’t been something so serious, 
we could have told the children, But 
...as it is—so delicate... we would 
have let them see too much of what 
we have felt... feared.” 


HE smile remained, 
yet seemingly 
disembodied, a gauze smile held be- 
fore unmoving features. “I’m very 
tired tonight, Miss Hurack, but I! 
know I won’t be able to sleep. I’m 
sorry ... more than you can know 
. about the money.” A 
She had forgotten the money, and 
now felt the bills in her hand. They 
seemed ugly, cheap, to her: the bills 
of her only temple, the small incre- 
ment to her barren estate. 
“That’s unimportant,” she said. “T 
cidn't know ” The light within 
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her was clear, and all the things she 
hated here were revealed in stark, 
modified outline, The grease on his 
hands—he must have been working 
at night. The poor food; the house 
itself; the shattering bravery that 
allowed them to be gay and super- 
ficial] for the sake of the children they 
loved; the young, terrible pride, 
stretched to taut anxiety, that gave 
him an appearance of arrogance; the 
conflict of shame and pride, that had 
finally lent flippancy to the pains- 
taking note. 


OOO otto te 


sels 


“A a matter of fact, | DID 
expect to be called upon and 
I AM prepared.” 


SHIKAI IIIA IIA IA IAK IAA AI IK 


“TI understand everything,” she 
said. And, carefully: ‘“‘Where were 
you working nights?” 

His head turned quickly to her. 
He said: “In a repair shop. I needed 
the money, Miss Hurack. It’s been 
very expensive, over a long period 
of time.” His eyes flashed. ‘Don’t 
you think I want my kids to feast 
on steak and turkey? I was trying 
to cut every corner—every single 
little one. I had to have you, Miss 
Hurack. I thought I could make it! 
And—Gloria. She must have the best 
of everything. She must.” 

His face swirled in a mist. Miss 
Hurack—taken in inexorable need, in 
the first crisis ever to touch her— 
rose and went to the couch and sat 
beside him. She took his hand. “I’m 
sorry I made such a fuss, It won’t 
happen again. I’m going to help you, 
Mr. Kendon, as much as you'll let 
me. I can do it, and I’m going to!” 

He tried to pull his hand away, 
started to protest, but a deep, innate 
impulse held sway in Miss Hurack. 
It was implacable. Nothing could 
stop her. With infinite excitement, 
an awakening murmuring all through 
her, she knew she’d never helped 
anyone in the world before. She told 
him that. “But I’m going to help 
you.” she said. “It’s selfish on my 
part—it’s because I never possessed 
anything, and now I can—by helping 
you. I—I can become a part of you. 
And you will allow me, Mr. Kendon. 
You must!” 

“Hurack!” he started to say; but 
she put a finger to his lips. 

“No,” she said, “don’t speak with 
that pride of yours. Don’t hide any 





longer, You’re dead tired and you 
can’t worry any longer. Tomorrow’s 
going to be a wonderful day. You 
wait and see. Everything’s going to 
be all right.” Her eyes shone. “And 
when Glo-Glo comes back there’ll be 


a big party. I'll arrange it all. It 
will be wonderful.” She pressed his 
fingers. 


“T can’t let you help me,” he said. 
“It would be impossible.” The words 
were almost whispered, and heavy, 
dark shutters drooped over his eyes; 
reaction held him in its strong vice. 


ISS HURACK was 

smiling. Perhaps 
she had not heard him. “And when 
we have that party,” she went on, 
“you can make your faces again— 
and Glo-Glo can tell her story.” 

Suddenly, she felt wetness on her 
hand, He closed his eyes and squeezed 
them shut, but the tears came forth, 
Fiercely, he brushed his arm across 
them. “It’s just because I’m so 
tired,” he said. “It’s repulsive for 
a man to act this way.” 

“Nonsense,” she said. She drew 
his head against her and began to 
massage his temples, his forehead. 
“Don’t think, for now,” she said. 
“Just be still.” 

Her long fingers were sure and 
soothing. She was glad that several 
times in her experience this had 
been quite an onerous chore. Her 
long fingers were gentle, stroking 
slowly back and forth. She was 
speaking, too—gentle phrases, with- 
out meaning. He sighed, and his 
weight slumped. Time went slowly 
on; his breathing became deep. Miss 
Hurack let him slip down on the 
couch. She got a blanket and covered 
him. 

She put out the lights. 
all right,” she whispered. 

At two o’clock the next day a 
jubilant voice spoke over the phone 
to Miss Hurack, ‘“She’s fine,” he 
cried. ‘“Hurack—she’s fine! .. . It’ll 
take a few days for the tests to come 
through—but the doctors are fairly 
positive, from observation!” 

Miss Hurack held the phone hard 
against her. After she put it back 
on its cradle and turned away, the 
place of the phone’s pressure on her 
chest still ached. She took a step— 
and stopped, her head lifted, as if 
she heard a distant voice. So this 
was what it was like to feel real 
happiness! 

She bought steak for dinner that 
night—steak, peas, salad, apple pie 
and ice-cream. Mr. Kendon came 
into the kitchen sniffing. She faced 
around from the stove, pride on her 


“It will be 


face. He met her eyes, and held 
them a long time. And then he 
smiled. ‘You don’t let me _ be 


ashamed,” he said. “I didn’t know 
they made angels on earth.” 

When she carried the plates into 
the dining-room, Mr. Kendon cere- 
moniously rose and signalled the 
children. They, too, stood up. Mr, 
Kendon moved around the table and 
pulled out a chair. “If you please, 
Hurack,” he said. 

It was strange when Jill said: 
“May I have more peas. Hurack?” 

Miss Hurack took a breath, and 
then she said: “Yes, darling—here 
you are!” 


THE END * * 
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The Strangest Hoax in History 


BY ANTHONY ABBOT -: 


Another true story by American mystery- 
master Anthony Abbot. The incredible account 
of a woman who gave birth to rabbits! 


THINK of magic and you con- 

jure up the vision of a wizard 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat. It 
is a familiar but deeply mystify- 
ing feat, and its secret has been 
well kept. But behind that secret 
is another, perhaps the strangest 
hoax in the history of deception. 


First I should explain that for 
more than forty-five years I have 
been addicted to the fine hobby of 
magic, conjuring and sleight of hand. 
I was six when I witnessed a magi- 
cal performance given in the Con- 
gregational Church at Baltimore. 


The Professor did the wine and 
water trick and produced a real 
rabbit from a borrowed hat—a feat 
which many magicians of my ac- 
quaintance are unable to perform 
today. From that moment on, I have 
never ceased to be elatedly and 
passionately in love with the art of 
magic. 

But my real introduction came 
when I met Eugene Polley. For a 
long time Eugene was stage assis- 
tant to Alexander Herrmann. After 
Herrmann’s death he went on the 
stage as a magician. He calléd him- 
self The Great LeClaire. 


When I came to know him, he was 
a grocery clerk, all theatrical passion 
gone, and he had a house swarming 
with little human beings that he 
had produced by the magic of fer- 
tility. Polley taught me palming and 
card passes and gave a professional 
touch to my presentations. 


It was Polley who suggested that 
I give performances for pay. He 
booked me as a boy wonder—the 
chief wonder being that we ever got 
a second engagement — in clubs, 
ledges, smokers, Sunday Schools. 
Sometimes we got three dollars and 
occasionally five. 


This was back in 1907 and 1908— 
the season when another friend of 
mine came to Baltimore to give his 
farewell performance on the stage— 
the immortal Harry Kellar, who 
turned over his wand to Howard 
Thurston in Ford’s Opera House. 


Meanwhile I was studying law, but 
I abandoned Blackstone for journa- 
lism. As a reporter I found that 
magic helped me a great deal, and, 
as much of my work lay in theatri- 
cal fields, I began to meet the great 
magicians of that time. 


As I close my eyes, they come out 
of the craters of memory, a bright 
and shining host of old friends skilled 
in one of the most difficult and 
beautiful of the arts. Kalma, Ching 
Ling Foo, Long Tack Sam, Carl 
Rosini, Houdini, Hardeen, Nate Leip- 
zig, Thurston—I could name a scere 
of others. 


It was Howard Thurston who got 
me to leave Baltimore and go to 
New York. He offered me the man- 
agement of his show, but I preferred 
tc remain in journalism. I wrote 
two of the books which were sold 
between the acts of his show, and 
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I also worked with him on a motion 
picture. I did go to New York, and 
there I continued intimate and mem- 
orable friendships with both Thurs- 
ton and Houdini, although those men 
were friends only in public. 


For years I exposed fake spiritual- 
istic mediums in magazine articles, 
and in doing this I had the assis- 
tance and counsel of both Houdini 
and Thurston. Later I wrote a play 
with a magician as the hero, and 
thank God it was a success. It was 
called The Spider, and it has since 
played in the principal languages of 
the world. I travelled both in Europe 
and Asia and studied the methods of 
native conjurors. I think a great 
many magicians have under-estimat- 
ed the skill of native performers, 
especially the Chinese and Egyptians. 
Many of them are first-rate magi- 
cians. 


I am getting garrulous. Yet my 
family insists I am getting younger. 
If there is an elixir of abiding spring, 
a fountain of youth, it lies in the 
enchanted world where magicians 
love to live—the world that sparkles 
the eyes with wonder and lifts up the 
heart with surprise and makes us 
believe, over and over again, in the 
miraculous and the beautiful. We 
magicians live in a world of decep- 
tion and there is something about 
that which keeps us close to the 
truth. 


UITE by accident 
I learned why it 


was that magicians always used rab- 
bits, never kittens, or chickens, or 
even a complaisant guinea pig, which 
will stand for anything. I came up- 
on the truth during a fabulous storm 
one Halloween. It was a drenching 
downpour, with out-of-season bolts 
of lightning and rolling thunder, If 
one believed in the silly superstitions 
of the occasion, one could fancy 
hook-nosed witches zooming and 
soaring on the handles of vacuum 
cleaners and headless chauffeurs 
speeding their cars down the desert- 
ed highway. 


I was sitting by the fireplace, deep 
in an old book by G. J. S. Thomp- 
son, called Mysteries of History. 
Many strange tales were told there 
of the secret poisoning of kings and 
their beautiful favorites and other 
dark old crimes. Presently I found 
myself reading the facts about Mary 
Toft. 


For two hundred years now this 
incredible Mary has been in her 
grave in the cemetery of Codliman, 
near Gfiildford, in England. Long 
ago, no doubt, her almost inconceiv- 
able sins of pride and deceit and 
greed were forgiven her, so that she 


no longer needs the prayers of the 
good-hearted on All Souls’ Day. Her 
weird deeds live now in the bright- 
ness of seeming miracles, yet of the 
ten thousand sleight-of-hand per- 
formers, all of whom do the hat 
trick, or at least aspire to it, not 
one, I fancy, has ever heard of Mary 
Toft, who sponsored it. 


In her day Mary was famous as 
the girl who claimed to be the mother 
of seventeen rabbits! Her claim was 
taken with great seriousness by 
scientists, surgeons and midwives 
and even by her sovereign lord, 
King George the Second. 


An inscrutable creature, this Mary 
Toft. She had a husband, Joshua, a 
poor journeyman clothier, and life 
with him was undeniably hard. She 
had three children, but she still 
found leisure on her hands, in which 
she craved excitement and attention. 
Perhaps Joshua saw no future in the 
clothing business. 


One afternoon Mary bounded into 
the house from weeding a field, her 
eyes dithery, short of breath and a 
tale to tell. 


She declared she had been as- 
saulted by a large rabbit! 


The precise old English reports 
give the year as 1726 and the day 
as April 23. That is a great day 
for England; it is Shakespeare's 
birthday and St. George’s Day, too. 
But history must also record thax it 
is the day on which Mary Toft de- 
clared that a six-foot bunny sprang 
up at her from a clump of shrubs 
and she fell senseless at the sight. 


That night Mary was ill. Off and 
on during the next six months she 
was poorly indeed, until, on the nignt 
of September 27, Joshua Toft, in 
spite of his penury, called in a cer- 
tain Dr. John Howard, the most re- 
nowned surgeon in the whole region 
of Guildford. 


The next day he told his friends 
at the tavern that, believe it or not, 
Mary Toft had given birth to five 
little white rabbits. The whole 
countryside was soon babbling about 
this announcement. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Howard continued to visit his pa- 
tient, and on November 9, staked 
his professional reputation by writ- 
ing a letter and stating: “Twelve 
rabbits in all have been born to 
Mary Toft and more are expected.” 


Word of tnis mythological accouche- 
ment reached London like a comet. 
In back street and palace that was 
all the people talked about. So 
profound was the excitement that the 
King and the Prince of Wales de- 
cided to investtfgate. 


The very next day the messengers 
of the King hastened to Guildford— 
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and very distinguished emissaries 
they were: No less than Nathaniel 
St. Andre, surgeon and anatomist of 
his Majesty, and with him the Hon- 
orable Mr. S. Molyneux, Secretary 
to His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales. 

I read Dr. St. Andre’s own account 
while I sat by the fire last Hallow- 
een. In his own words I learned 
how at Guildford he was met by the 
awed but very impatient Dr. How- 
ard, who mumbled that they would 
have to hurry because the fifteenth 
rabbit was momentarily expected. 
With his two royal messengers at 
his heels he raced back to the bed- 
side of Mary Toft, arriving there. just 
in time. There were two rabbits, not 
one; the fifteenth and the sixteenth. 


ASTENING back to 

Windsor Castle, 
Dr. St. Andre and Mr. Molyneux 
reported that the phenomenon, of 
which there was no previous record- 
ed instance in all natural history, 
was indubitably genuine. They had 
seen it with their own eyes. 


Dr. St. Andre, to reassure poster- 
ity, went even further. 


‘All these facts,” he wrote solemn- 
ly, “were verified before his Maj- 
esty on Saturday, November 26, in 
the presence of Dr. Steigerthal and 
Dr. Tessier.” 

George the Second was a much 
more careful man than that son of 
his. Privately he sent another mes- 
senger down to Guildford. The new 
investigator was Dr. Cyriaccus 
Ahlers, himself a surgeon in the royal 
household. Sworn statements, made 
before Mayor Joseph Burtt, of Guild- 
ford, and long preserved in the 
archives, show that Ahlers, too, was 
completely convinced. 

“He was present at the birth of 
another rabbit. He was fully satis- 
fied and convinced of the truth and 
gave the woman a guinea, promising 
that he would procure her a pension 
from his Majesty.” 

He even promised the ecstatic Dr. 
Howard a pension. 

He went back to London, feeling 
ill but in a glow of conviction, and 
was followed in a few days by sworn 
statements he had requested, Mary 
and her nurse taking their oath as 
to the truth of these queer events. 
As word of these endorsements 
spread, Mary Toft was the talk of 
the kingdom. 

Still the canny King nourished his 
doubts. He sent a third representa- 
tive down into this county. And 
this time he chose a notable sceptic, 
a man of the newly rising scientific 
spirit in an uneducated age, a hater 
of superstition and bunk, Sir Rich- 
ard Manningham, FRS. In addition 
to other achievements, Sir Richard, 
so the records say, was “one of the 
leading midwives of his day.” 


Obviously, just the man to investi- 
gate Mary’s rabbits! 

So necessary did it seem to the 
leading man midwife to destroy the 
populpr belief in those rabbits that 
he wrote a pamphlet about them, 
called with scientific and meticulous 
dignity: “An exact diary of what 
was observed during active attend- 
ance upon Mary Toft from Novem- 
ber 28 to December 7, 1726.” 

What was observed first was that 
Mary seemed to go into convulsions 
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the minute Sir Richard drew up a 
chair beside her bed. 

“More rabbits—any minute now!” 
whispered Dr. St. Andre, who had 
come along. 

Somehow, no rabbits this time! 
There were several delicate sugges-~ 
tions that Mary would like to be left 
alone, just for a few minutes. But 
Sir Richard implacably and indeli- 
cately remained. After some hours 
he bluntly ordered the patient pack- 
ed off to London, 

There, in a somewhat disreputable 
hospital in Leicester Fields watch- 
ful eyes never left Mary Toft. She 
produced no more rabbits. Very 
shortly, Sir Richard reported to the 
Duke of Richmond and the Duke of 
Montague, representing their brother 
the King, that he considered the 
woman an impostor. : 

When this opinion reached the 
public there was general indignation. 
Titled ladies, young heiresses, the 
whole bloomy flush of Mayfair, came 
in coaches and sedan chairs to get 
a look at the poor, abused rabbit 
girl. Mobs surrounded her hospital 
and cheered her on. They were all 
taking sides against Sir Richard. 
After all, they asked, what evidence 





did he have? It was all negative, sheer 
supposition. Mary was doing all right 
with rabbits until he came around 
and stared her out of countenance 
and scared her into convulsions. 

Sir Richard became a most un- 
popular man in London, which ex- 
plains, no doubt, why he turned de- 
tective. 

“She had to get those rabbits from 
somewhere,” he reflected, not un- 
reasonably. 

Once started on that tack, Sir 
Richard made quick progress. Mary 
Toft was arrested. She was taken 
before Sir Thomas Clarges, baronet 
and justice cf the peace. Sir Thomas 
showed her an affidavit, sworn to by 
a hospital porter, that he “had pro- 
cured a rabbit clandestinely at the 
instance of Mary Toft.” 

It was all a trumped-up lie, Mary 


said, sticking to her denial for days. , 


Was there ever such a third degree? 
Night and day they hectored and 
badgered that sullen, sawed-off 
blonde from a Guildford farm. First 
it was Sir Thomas, the justice sf 
the peace; then Sir Richard, the 


man midwife, and after them in an 
unsleeping stream of inquisition, of 
question and‘accusation, under bright 
candles and with bitter threats—even 
threats of operations the doctors 
might perform upon her — there 
came such awesome dignitaries as 
Dr. Douglass, the queen’s obstetric- 
ian, Lord Baltimore, the king’s own 
brothers and a host of others. = 

At last Mary Toft began to scream 
and howl that she was a guilty liar, 
which she certainly was. . She con- 
fessed that she had carried on her 
hare-raising fraud with several 
accomplices, including her sister and 
the glum Joshua Toft himself. They 
had employed squads of small boys 
to scour the woods roundabout and 
keep them supplied with baby rab- 
bits. 

Why did she do it? 

Hers were the sins of pride and 
deceit and greed. She wanted atten- 
tion, once her youthfulness was 
gone. And she was tired of hard 
work. She and her accomplices ad- 
mitted they believed a_ grateful 
nation would endow her, as indeed 
Dr. Ahlers promised them would 
be done. But it is a mystery to me 
how these unlettered peasants could 
figure out that such a hoax might put 
them on Easy Street for the rest of 
their lives. 

The cunning Mary learned how to 
hide rabbits and contro] them and 
use them, as many magicians know 
today; most likely this blonde farm 
woman originated the techniques. 

The result of her imposture, of 
course, was to shake all England with 
laughter. The joke was on the doc- 
tors. London was showered with 
comic drawings, broadsides, bawdy 
songs and most malicious pamphlets. 
Farces on the theme were perform- 
ed in the playhouses. 

At one of the clubs or beer gar- 
dens, however, something happen- 
ed that was to make history in the 
pleasant entertainment of the child- 
ren of this world. There was an 
itinerant conjurer playing there, a 
stroller with a sense of journalism, 
of timing and humor. 

When the Toft hullabaloo was at 
its wicked height, you could have 
seen him coming forth on his tiny, 
candle-lit stage. In mocking voice 
that promised a coming gag, he asks 
for the loan of a hat; he holds it up, . 
a tricorn crumpet of a hat with 
stringing ribbons. His naughty eyes 
roll with meaning, as he surveys an 
audience well aware of Mary Toft 
and her brood. Now, without a word, 
the vagabond conjurer reaches into 
the hat and lifts out a rabbit. 

The audience screeched with de- 
light and thus was born a great tra- 
dition. Uncounted children these last 
two hundred years, children of all 
ages, have laughed their hegrts out 
at that silly and innocent trick, and 
none of them knew about poor Mary 
Toft, who was sent to gaol. Now 
she is dust and wind and forgotten- 
ness, but everywhere those of us 
who have preserved our greatest 
treasure, which is a fragment of the 
heart of youth, still love to watch 
the magic man and cry out with joy 
ween the rabbit comes out of the 
at. 

I beg your pardon? How is the rab- 
bit trick done? That is another story 
—-and besides, magicians never teli! 

THE END * * 
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[HE year’s corniest movie will 
probably make millions of 

dollars for its producers—John 

Ford and Merian C. Cooper. 


I don’t normally deal with indi- 
vidual movies in these pages but 
this one deserves a story to itself— 
with some reference to Ford, the 
man mainly responsible for it. 

Titled Mighty Joe Young, it is 
billed in America as “Striking! 
Startling! Staggering! The strange 
story of a beautiful girl and a 
gorilla! The natural successor to 
King Kong!* 

And it was made, so help me, by 
the man who directed The Informer, 
Grapes of Wrath and How Green 
Was My Valley—the man who has 
three times won Academy Awards 
for the best picture of the year! 

The story, corn from start to fin- 
jsh, is about a New Yorker who is 
so keen to get publicity for his night- 
club that he goes to Africa to trap 
wild animals to bring home and 
amuse his patrons. 

He takes a cowboy offsider with 
him and in Africa they meet a beauti- 
ful girl and a tame gorilla. They 
take them back to America and bill 
the monkey as Mr. Joseph Young of 
Africa. 

He is a great success with the 
night-club’s sophisticated patrons, 
The girl is a great success with the 
cowboy. 
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A Girl and a Gorilla 


BY ANTHEA GODDARD 


“Startling! Staggering!” the publicity posters say. 


But one night some drunks give 


Mr. Joseph Young whisky. He gets 
a little high and wrecks the night- 
club. Police say he must be shot. 

But Joe, girl and cowboy evade 
capture. As they’re racing for a ship 
back to Africa they pass a burning 
orphanage—and I bet you can’t guess 
what happens! 

You're right. Joe, this fiercesome 
and dangerous gorilla, saves all those 
little orphans from death by fire. 
When it’s all over cowboy says 
belligerently: “Show me the guy 
who’ll shoot Joe now!” 

But no one will. So Joe, girl and 
cowboy return to Africa, settle down 
in a cosy little family group and 
live happily ever afterwards. 


IIIA IA KAAKAAAA AA AAA I AIA 
An 80-year-old Chinese, 
asked for his advice on liv- 
ing happily, said: “If you 
would be happy for three 
hours, get drunk. If you 
would be happy for three 
days, kill a pig and eat it. 
if you would be happy for 
three months, get married. 
If you would be happy all 
your life, never act younger 
than vou really are!” 
peseteerestocacccuseresysn 
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And they couldn’t be more accurate. 





And Mr. Ford, having made more 
money than he ever dreamed of, can 
g0 back to making movies for the 
intellectuals—movies like The Fugi- 
tive. 

This fine, sensitive picture adapted 
from Graham Greene's novel The 
Power and the Glory. starred Henry 
Fonda and Dolores del Rio. But it 
didn’t make money and was prob- 
ably the real reason why Ford stuck 
his tongue firmly into his cheek and 
made Mighty Joe Young. 

However, the incredible plot of 
Mighty Joe Young is not the reason 
I would go to see the film. The real 
reason is the “10 strongest men in 
the world,” wrestlers dressed in 
leopard-skins and featured in the 
night-club scenes. 

They are unbelievably ugly and 
funny in their romantic get-up, 
which, besides the leopard-skins, in- 
cludes ballet-type slippers laced up 
effeminotely over their hairy, bulg- 
ing calves, and wide belts where 
their waistlines ought to be. 


The group includes Primo Car- 
nera, Man Mountain Dean (who 
once visited Australia), Ivan Ras- 


putin, and the Swedish Angel, a 
huge, jawsome fellow with a hair- 
less head. 

For these men and their antics one 
must commend John Ford. 

Ford is affectionately described as 
“Hollywood's favorite rebel’’—a pet 
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form of epithet for the movie capi- 
tal’s non-conformists who still man- 
age to turn out good pictures. 

He’s a big, red-headed Irishman 
who won his first Academy Award 
in 1935 with The Informer. His 
others were for The Grapes of Wrath 
and How Green Was My Valley. 

During the war, commanding the 
Field Photographic Branch of the 
Office of Strategic Services, he col- 
lected two special awards for docu- 
mentaries. 

He can make better pictures more 
quickly and for less money than any 
other Hollywood director. 


He does not affect the dress and 
manner eccentricities of many col- 
jieagues, but is not above an occa- 
sional “I am God” manifestation in 
disputes with his staff. 

For instance, a screen-writer once 
included a reference to a Sharps re- 
peater in his script. - Ford thought 
Winchester repeater would sound 
better. The writer, who had spent a 
a lot of time in research on the 
period, pointed out they didn’t have 
Winchesters at that time. 

Ford dismissed the subject with 
an autocratic wave. “Leave Sharps 
in the script,” he said. “But it’s go- 
ing to sound mighty like Winchester 
on the sound-track.” 

He prefers to make masculine pic- 


tures, specialises in Westerns and 
sea stories. 
Ford will go to any length to 


get authenticity in his pictures. In 
one scene of The Informer, Victor 
McLaglen, as Gypo Nolan, had to 
appear remorseful and guilt-strick- 
en. The story goes that Ford got one 
of his offsiders to take the star out 
several consecutive nights before 
the scene was to be shot, fill him 
with liquor and keep him more or 
less tight. 

Just before the great day McLag- 
len was allowed to sober up and 
when he shambled on to the set his 
expression and whole attitude were 
perfect. 

Ford’s private life, to the sorrow 
of the gossip-writers he despises, 
is impeccable. Now 54, he’s been 
married to the same girl for 29 years 
and has two grown-up children. Both 
work on the technical side of movies. 

Ford’s real name is Feeney. His 
brother Francis adopted Ford when 
he ran away from the family home 
in Maine to become an actor. John 
later took the same name when he, 
too, ran away. 

Francis, then a director and serial 
star, gave him his first Hollywood 
job, as a stunt man. Francis spurred 
reluctant actors on to dangerous feats 
by telling them they were so easy 
his young brother could do them. 
His young brother would then 
demonstrate. 

After a series of broken limbs, 
cuts and sprains John became a 
director. He got this job after hav- 
ing set fire to a circus tent because 
he thought the small fire the pro- 
ducer had planned was not spec- 
tacular enough. , 

And this is the man who has 
starred a gorilla in one of the year’s 
biggest money-making pictures— 
probably the worst picture you'll 
ever enjoy! 

THE END x * 
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@ When Mark Scott came home 
after work, a meal was cooking on 
the stove and everything seemed 
normal—except that his wife and 
children had disappeared. He 
was to face heartbreak and ter- 
ror in the following days when 
he realised one false step would 
mean he would never see them 
again. Well-known Australian 
author John Laffin’s complete 
short novel Missing From Their 
Home is an absorbing story of 
the activities of a ruthless, sadis- 
tic gang. 

@ Will Shakespeare’s story about 
Romeo and Juliet, is all very 
entertaining, but it doesn’t tell 
what went on—and it was plenty 
—before the balcony scene. Dud- 
ley Barker in his rollicking story, 
Romeo and Rosaline, tells what 
happened when Romeo gate- 
crashed old Capulet’s banquet. 
@ In the vast thunder of war, 
it was only a relatively small 
explosion when the little train 
blew up in Lorraine. But today, 
in 
as 



















the villagers of Lutzelbourg, 
remember 





Lorraine, it still, 
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they do the smaller fusillade of 
the firing squad which followed. 
Francis Steegmuller’s story of 
The Little Train, is a monument 
to the heroic “little people” of 
Occupied France. 
@ Josif could slit a throat as 
neatly as anybody, but he didn’t 
want to slit Natasha’s throat— 
she was beautiful and reminded 
him of his wife. But he had his 
orders from Major Kobdo, of Red 
Army Intelligence. Josif’s de- 
cision on the problem is told by 
Spain Sire in A Matter Of Love, 
set in Occupied Berlin. 
@ Carol was blonde and beauti- 
ful and the men of New Guinea's 
goldfields had not seen a beauti- 
ful woman for some time. But 
they chose an odd way to win 
her affections. In any case, it’s 
not a good idea to monkey with 
cannibals, as Dorothy Eden and 
John Patrick reveal in Happy 
Landing, the story of a plot that 
misfired. 

There are other stories, too, 
and Pocket Book Storyteller’s 
usual features. 
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writes Mr. Fred Heyman, 
328 Darling Street, Balmain, 
New South Wales 
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The Face Was Familiar 


BY B. L. 


JACOT 


He hadn’t seen those features for many years; but 


they brought sharp memories of comradeskip in the 


face of danger, and the resolutions made under stress. 


R. LAURENCE MALMES- 

BURY was taking his exercise 
as he did daily to the minute: 
almost to the exact number of 
measured steps, over the cool flags 
in that sunswept enclosure. 


His right hand, narrow, long, and 
graciously extended at the end of a 
stiff arm as he paced, was the hand 
of a thinker. His brow was high, 
his mien contemplative. Mr. Malmes- 
bury had the fine, scholarly brain 
that should have gone to make an 
intellectual leader. The sudden ap- 
pearance of his old friend was start- 
ling. 

The face at first was only vaguely 
familiar, but, Mr. Malmesbury soon 
recognised his old acquaintance— 
Captain Grainger, Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps. 

Mr. Malmesbury had occupied the 
hole he had partly scraped under a 
heap of bricks for some twenty hours 
before he became aware that some- 
one else had noted that scrap of 
cover in a shell-torn landscape. A 
muddy heap, as he watched in the 
cold grey light of a September dawn, 
was progressing painfully from shell 
role to shell hole, miraculously pro- 
gressing in spite of the sporadic bar- 
rage, the machine gun bursts, and all 
the rest of the unpleasantness. 

The figure came from the direction 
of the German front line—wherever 
that might be now in point of dis- 
tance, and Mr. Malmesbury, noting 
this, could only hope for the best. 
Friend or foe, the mud gave no in- 
dication. A perfect inferno of shell 
fire burst al] round as the figure with 
a last desperate slithering rush 
reached what had once been Italian 
pigsties and squelched down beside 
Mr. Malmesbury in his hole. 

“Hell!” cursed the figure. 
many more of you are there?” 

“Hell, yourself,” responded Mr. 
Malmesbury. “I dug this out myself 
—for myself, not for the whole 
army.” 

“There’s room for both.” They 
settled side by side, in the mud, and 
for a while watched the artillery 
duel from between chinks in the 
masonry. .‘‘Where’s your unit?” 

Mr. Malmesbury did not know. 
When headquarters had let loose this 
hell only four days ago, first the 
Jerries had* gone back, they said, 


“How 


twenty-five kilos, then advanced to 
win back lost ground. It was a fact 
that no one knew where he was. 






@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
} refer to such person. 
pe rr oers 
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“T think my battalion was wiped 
out. I’ve been on my own for three 
days. And you?” 

“T lost touch when the first wave 
went over and I've been trying to 
catch up with someone I knew ever 
since.” 

This young doctor had a head of 
blonde hair, and determined chin, 
and blue eyes that never seemed 
able to avoid an earnest look. Mr. 
Malmesbury suspected that here was 
a person with a mission. And he was 
right, as he generally was, even at 
that age and as an infantry subal- 
tern, interrupting the course of his 
studies at the university to fight in 
this war. They talked a good deal 
that day as they lay in the mud 
waiting for the strafe to clear. 

That night thirst compelled them 
to abandon Mr. Malmesbury’s safe 
retreat. 

“There must be some reason in 
all this,” the young doctor would 
argue with his learned and polished 
friend. Mr. Malmesbury’s aphorisms 
no Jess than his deep knowledge 
impressed him. 

“Just as much reason as there is 
in a toothache,” Mr. Malmesbury 
would reply. “This hell is of our 
own making. If you would wish to 
extract a moral out of it, call it a 
punishment for what we have done, 
or left undone.” 

The young doctor reflected earn- 
estly. “Well, if I ever get out of 
this alive,” he resolved, “I shall know 
what my life is for. I should never 
have knowm if it hadn’t been for 
the war.” 

“Out of evil .” quoted Mr. 
Malmesbury, yet, something of the 
same idea communicated itself to 
him the next day when they got 
caught by unexpected machine gun 
fire between a wood and a sunken 
roadway, making their way west- 
wards. At the first burst they both 
dropped. The mud kicked up around 
the pair, and the clatter increased? 
They had to run for it. They chose 
the wood; and as they ran neither 
expected to live for more than a few 
paces. Yet pace by pace they es- 
caped, and in that curious pant- 
ing dash a great idea came to Mr. 
Malmesbury. 

He should have been riddled in the 
first two seconds. 

In the woods that night, Malmes- 
bury himself said: “If I get out 
of this alive, I think that I, too, 
shall know what all this has been 
about.” 

The young doctor was haggard 
for Jack of sleep. Yet it seemed to 
Mr. Malmesbury, with his keen per- 
ception, that he was striking in the 
other a responsive chord. 

“When a man,” he expounded, 


“works too long for himself and 
his little family circle he tends to 
degenerate into a soulless and self- 
ish machine. War comes to teach 
him to work for the good of his 
kind—of his country at large. It 
brings out the finest qualities in him. 
Sacrifice purifies. Suffering ennobles. 
Those who come out of this will know 
their destiny. They have the chance 
that can only come once or twice 
in a thousand years. If we survive, 
we can devote ourselves to rebuild- 
ing the world.” 

With the light of morning they 
discovered, those two in the wood, 
that artillery—German artillery— 
was on the move, westwards. The 
roads, such as they were, were full 
of troops. They were, indeed, be- 
hind the enemy lines. The following 
days were a severe test, but these 
comrades in misfortune never parted. 
Grainger saved Mr. Malmesbury’s 
life when he clubbed a Bavarian 
who was about to disembowel the 
scholar with his bayonet. Mr. 
Malmesbury was grateful, but he 
repaid the debt in full. 

In the early hours of the morn- 
ing they waited their chance in the 
pitch darkness and rushed the 
Jerry front line trench in a quiet 
sector from the rear. In secramb- 
ling up and over the parapet Grain- 
ger stopped a rifle bullet and fell 
back into the enemy _ trench. 
Machine guns, bombs, the crackle 
of musketry took up the alarm 
throughout the sector. The trench 
was rapidly filling from the dug- 
outs, but Mr. Malmesbury did not 
hesitate. With a sporting chance of 
reaching the Canadian lines in com- 
parative safety ahead of him, he 
chose to drop back into the trench 
after his friend. 

How he got him out and through 
the wire will ever remain a mystery 
to Mr. Malmesbury. It just happened 
that way. He dragged the young 
doctor safely through both lots of 
wire, and eventually got him into 
the Canadian’ front-line. They were 
together at the dressing-station, for 
the scholar was slightly wounded in 
the left arm, but after that Mr. 
Malmesbury never set eyes upon 
his young crusader friend until this 
very moment some five years later, 
as he was taking his daily exercise. 

In the press of his galloping 
thoughts he came to an abrupt halt. 
But not for long. 

Mr. Malmesbury was wondering 
what Grainger had done to rebuild 
the world, when the guard at his 
side in the prison yard rudely jerked 
him on to keep up with that long 
crocodile of his fellow-convicts. 

Mr. Malmesbury was submissive 
to the action, and his face didn’t 
betray any of the resentment he 
felt. He had six more years to 
serve of his seven-year sentence for 
fraud and forgery; and remission of 
time for good behavior would be 
substantial. 

He was a model prisoner, quiet 
and well-disciplined; and he was 
an outsider in the convict brother- 
hood. 

Because of that it took him four 
days to find out that Dr. Grainger 
was. a_ lifer—convicted of wife- 
poisoning. 

THE END * * 
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Astrology 


The stars warn you of 
“difficult friends” 





By TOBIAS LESTER 


RANUS rules this week with 
startling results for most 
people. 

Note how many difficult people 
you meet; note how many seem de- 
termined to wreck something for 
you, or for themselves. 


Note also, the high incidence of 
accidents and “untoward happen- 
ings.” 

If you’d like to really test the 
validity of astrology, start some 1m- 
portant undertaking, and note the 
results! 





Your Horoscope=—Sept. 24 - 30 





ARIES — March 21 to 
April 21: We can list 
September 25 to 27 help- 
ful, but your chart is 
ruled -by Uranus and 
hence makes you subject 
to many upsets and annoyances. A 
bad week for those who believe they 
can never be in the wrong, or who 
haven't acquired the knack of get- 
ting along with people. The “bad” 
days are September 28-29; the 30th 
is all your way. A bad week to form 
strong ties, or break them. 





TAURUS—April 22 to 
May 21: Good aspects 
for you September 25-27 
and 30, but adverse 28- 
29. The difficulties you 
run up against (if any) 
will be centred on close personal 
ties, employment, or health. But 





the week holds a nice surprise for 
many, and gain through bonds of 
love or friendship. For some, there 
will be a revived friendship, or a 
reunion which has been long await- 
ed. 


GEMINI — May 22 to 
June 21: Very good as- 
pects September 25, 26 
and 30; adverse Septem- 
ber 28-29. It’s your fifth 
cycle now, which vital- 
ises and underlines a capacity for 
love, happiness and enjoyment gen- 
erally. You will experience queer 
happenings this week, including a 
sudden break in friendship. The 
Geminian who does best this week 
will be the one who keeps his heart 
in his head and not on his sleeve or 
in the clouds. 





CANCER—June 22 to 
July 22: Uranus has 
charge of your affairs 
this week and will bring 
some strange upsets and 
upheavals—especially if 
born near June 27. But you have 
good aspects September 25 to 27, and 
30; the really adverse days are Sep- 
tember 28-29. If you drive a car, 
look out for the mad Mullahs who 
love to bust headlamps, tail lights, 
and mudguards. Don’t fool around 
with electrical gear. Don’t “lay 
down the law,” or issue foolish ulti- 
matums. 
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LEO—July 23 to Aug- 
ust 23: Nice aspects for 
you from noon of 24th, 
to 27th, and after 7 am 
of 30th. The 28th and 
29th are adverse, but may 
not affect you, unless you have par- 
ents, friends, wives, lovers, husbands, 
etc., born under Aquarius. Remem- 
ber you always catch more flies with 
honey than with vinegar. 


VIRGO—August 24 to 
September 23: Your best 
days are September 25 
and 30; your worst, Sep- 
tember 28-29. Although 
some of you will get a 
nice boost through love, friendship, 
or partnership, you'll do best if you 
rely on your own steam. The next 
four weeks will favor money mat- 
ters (sales, purchases, earnings, 
loans, finance generally). Your 
pocket is your best friend these days. 


LIBRA—September 24 
to October 23; September 
28-29 unusually adverse, 
especially if born close 
to September 26. Other- 
wise the week is a good 
is now the season of the 


one. It 
year when your own “personal self” 


has to express. The month when 
when you're entitled to put self 
first. Watch the 28th-29th. You 
could easily make bad mistakes on 
those days. 


SCORPIO—October 24 
to November 23: You 
have fair aspects Septem- 
ber 25, 26 and 30, but 
adverse September 28- 
29. These adverse aspects 
relate to personal affairs and you 
can bet that someone will prod you 
into “putting on a blue.” You'll do 
best by sticking to routine. 
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SWEDEN’S STRANGE DRINKING LAWS 


IN Sweden (perish the thought!) you have to prove that your income tax is 
fully paid up to date before you can buy liquor. 


half a man's supply. 


OOo 


These, and other strange drinking laws of Sweden are re- 
vealed in this week's WORLD'S NEWS, 3d. 
migrant's 22-years fight for justice from behind the bars of a U.S. prison murder- 
er's cell. Special new fiction is found on other pages of WORLD'S NEWS, as well 
as startling and informative items from the four corners of the globe. 
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FOR THE PUNTER 


On September 24, the 
numbers 2, 6 and 7 should 
be in the money, If they in- 
clude either blue, black, 
green, white or pale yellow, 

so much the better. 
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S AGIT TARIUS — 
November 24 to Decem- 
ber 21: Your llth cycle 





now. It is said to rule 
hopes and wishes, and 
also. personal dealings, 


relationships, and readjustments. The 
stars are very much your way Sep- 
tember 25-27 and 30, but are not 
very propitious September 28-29, and 
morning of 24th. A few Sagittarians 
will get a nice break—some will meet 
a queer emergency. 


CAPRICORN—Decem- 
ber 22 to January 21: Very 
mixed days. No long con- 
sistent runs of good or 
bad, but rapidly fluctuat- 
ing conditions. The big- 
gest problem will have to do with 
partners, team mates, or close associ- 
ates. Your outlook needs some re- 
vision. Don’t back yourself on past 
performance, it isn’t good enough for 
now and future. 





AQUARIUS — January 
22 to February 20: Good 
aspects September 25, 26 
and 30; adverse morning 
of 24, and all day 28, and 
29. You are going to get 
an eye-opener this week. You're in 
a cycle of great illumination. But 
also, on the edge of upheaval, change 
and reform. The world is truly your 
oyster from now to end of Novem- 
ber, but keep a close watch on 
adverse days. 





PISCES—February 21 
fo March 20: Your horo- 
scope is under a fortunate 
vibration at this time, but 
subject to adverse aspects 
from time to time. Bad 
days are September 28-29; good days 
all the rest of the week, with heavy 
emphasis on September 25°and 30. 
You will find a tough problem solv- 
ed, only to meet another and an- 
other. Take life as it comes. 





A woman is entitled to only 


The same issue tells of an Italian 


JAG Ea 
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IS manner, he felt, had been 

perfect. It had been restrained 
and saddened, but he had not over- 
done the appearance of grief: he 
had allowed a trace of his normal, 
carefully calculated bonhomie to 
show through. 


At the church, and later at the 
frave, he had accepted the condo- 
lences of the tiresome old people who 
had been his aunt’s friends with just 
the right air of sorrowful resigna- 
tion. He was glad that the occasion 
had not called for another telling 
of the tragic accident, although he 
could haye repeated it readily 
enough. Poor Aunt Katie, he would 
have said, pursing his full-lipped, 
narrow mouth under his moustache, 
and shaking his head—a good old 
soul, and he was fond of her, but 
she was hipped on the subject of 
money. 

You know how she was. It was 
the taxes that upset her you 
couldn’t really blame her for that 
when you realised how i:nuch of her 
income went for them. But she went 
to extremes, economising: she let 
that fine old house fall apart rather 
than pay for repairs. 

He’d warned her about that rail- 
ing. It was weak when he went to 
stay with her seven months ago. She 
had told him that two men who had 
been shifting furniture had allowed 
a heavy dresser to fall against it so 
that besides being weak it was 
cracked in two places. 

Her arthritis had made it difficult 
for her to get around. He _ had 
warned her the railing was a danger 
when she had to hold on to things so 
much. She had said she would take 
care of it; but, of course, she didn't 
~ she couldn't quite bring herself to 
spend the money. 

He had been asleep when it hap- 
pened. Her terrified scream had 
wakened him and immediately he 
had heard the crash of her fall. She 
had apparently come out on the bal- 
cony on to which the bedrooms 
opened, had lost her balance, and 
the railing she clutched at for sup- 
port gave way under her weight. 

It was perfectly simple. He had 
told it so often and so convincingly 
that he almost believed it himself. 

But now he wanted to forget it. 
The minister’s final and long-de- 
layed “Amen,” the heavy thud of 


@ NOTE.—AIll characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended te 
refer to such person, 
ome 
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Ihe Mdypor 


BY McKNIGHT MALMAR 


“You can’t kill me. I won't die,” she told 


him before he threw her off the balcony. 


earth dropping on the coffin, had set 
the seal of success and completion 
on the past months. Now Wilson 
Cram wanted to start, without a 
backward glance or the waste of 
a moment, on his new life. 

He had at long last escaped the 
garrulous reminiscences of his 
aunt’s cronies. “Katie was so pretty, 
so high-spirited, as a girl.” ‘She en- 
tertained so beautifully, when 
Harold was alive.” “A clever woman, 
Katie Meadows. Smart as_ they 
come, but always a little difficult, 
I imagine.” Incredible, all of it 
(except the last). He had succeeded 
in evading the tedious and well- 
meant offers of hospitality; but the 
chill October dark was already 
settling down when he started back 
to the house. 

The headlights of his gcar picked 
up the long straight ribpon of the 
shore road; but the headlights: were 
not as good as they should be. Their 
dimness under the wind-bent old 
pines drove shadows ahead of him, 
dark, formless; bodiless things, ex- 
cept once when they took solid shape 
and a black cat scurried across the 
road, its eyes a quickly vanishing 
pair of baleful yellow beacons. 


I Is hands, soft 
and plump.; and 
blunt-fingered, tightened for an in- 
stant on the wheel. For a second 
his nerves crawled; he could feel 
goose-flesh breaking out along his 
arms. It was not superstition, but 
because for that second he _ had 
thought it was his aunt’s cat, and 
that he might find it waiting for him 
when he reached the empty house. 

Then he knew that was not pos- 
sible. Before setting out for the 
funeral he had driven down the shore 
to Warren's Bluff, where the land 
dropped sheer for sixty feet or more 
to deep water. Even when he had 
thrown it over, the hateful beast had 
not made a sound. It had fought so 
furiously when he put it in the sack 
that he had not been able to tie the 
mouth properly, and the sack had 
opened before it hit the water. 

But that did not matter. The cat 
was gone, and he would not have to 
face its silent yellow glare ever 
again. During these past three days 
he had felt, somehow, that the cat 
stood like a watchful, hostile sentinel 
between him and freedom. But now 
he was free. 

He had ten miles to go, and he 
drove slowly. He forgot he had 
been anxious to get back to the 
house. Instead, with the luxurious 
enjoyment of the sensualist, he 


‘room, 


savored the thought of the future, 
rolling it over in his mind as he 
might roll a fine brandy over on his 
tcngue. His eyes, which were small 
and grey and never quite touched 
by the smile that came so readily 
tc his lips, were half closed with the 
pleasure of his dream. 


It was queer how the house had 
begun to grip him. In the long 
dull evenings of the past months 
he had had plenty of time to think 
of the changes that could be made in 
it. His mind’s eye saw it clearly, 
painted a snowy white, with tur- 
quoise shutters hung at its now 
naked windows and bright awnings 
shading them. There would be a 
broad flagged terrace at the back, 
overlooking the wide blue sweep 
of the Sound. He would cut down 
most of the pines and let the sun- 
light in, and inside he would rip 
out the partitions of the cramped 
rooms and paint the dark wood- 
work in light, live color. Nothing 
would be recognisable except the 
balconied staircase that swept with 
a gesture of ease and magnificence 
cone to the large square entrance 
all. 


It would be beautiful, a_ truly 
impressive house. It would attract 
people as powerfully as it now re- 
pelled them; and his imagination 
filled the newly-spacious rooms with 
smartly dressed guests and the clink 
ot glasses. He could see himself 
moving among them, smiling and 
jovial; sought after, envied. 

A fury of impatience had seized 
him when he thought of his aunt 
mutely playing patience in her bed- 
laying out the cards pain- 
fully with her gnarled arthritic 
hands; rarely talking and moving 
always with a slow, laborious, but 
noiseless gait. 

She did not enjoy life, but she 
feared death overwhelmingly. She 
was, he thought, determined to live 
for ever. 


He could not wait for ever. He 
was already forty. 

HE months here 

had been in- 


tolerably dull, but they had paid 
off. With the delights of the future 
filling him he could almost forget 
them, recalling them only in the 
light of a highly successful stroke 
of business, in which industry and 
foresight had been duly rewarded. 
He could forget his aunt's final 
whisper. 

He still had three or four miles to 
go when his lights began to throw 
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themselves against a thin invading 
wall of white that thickened as he 
went on. A fog was beginning to 
roll in from the Sound. By the time 
he reached the concrete entrance 
posts and turned in between them it 
was almost inpenetrable. 

He pulled into the garage and 
turned off the ignition. He felt for 
his flashlight in the glove compart- 
ment and cursed when he remem- 
bered he had left it in the house. 

The car had been warm; but when 
he stepped out of the garage the 
clammy chill of the fog struck 
through the light topcoat that hid so 
well—and so expensively—his slight 
beginning of paunch. 

The house, a hundred feet up the 
driveway, was unlighted and in- 
visible. And for the first time he 
felt it was unfriendly, too. He 
shivered, drowned in the wetness 
of the fog, not seeing it now, but 
cnly knowing its coldness on his 


cheeks. The noisy rattle of the loose 
sandy gravel of 
the driveway 
guided him to the 
steps. 
He should have 


left a light burn- 
ing, even though it 
was daylight when 
he left. He was not 


afraid, of course, 
but this utter 
blackness, this 


silence and damp 
chill were distinctly 
unpleasant. 

He crossed the 
low open verandah 
and groped for the 
door with one hand 
while the other 
sought the key in 
his pocket. He felt 
a window frame 
under his fingers 
and inched along, 
still groping, until 
his hand found the 


doorknob. 

Before he could 
turn it the door ‘ . 
moved slowly from him. There 
had been no sound, nothing; and 
there was nothing, now. The door 


no longer moved. 

A horrid fantasy seized him. The 
whisper he had almost succeeded in 
forgetting seemed to fill his entire 
being. 

“You can't kill me! 
But he had killed her. 
died. ~ 


I won't die!” 
She had 


HE was under- 

ground now, safe 

and quiet: he had seen them throw- 
ing the earth on her coffin. 


In the darkness he forced a stiff 
smile at the preposterous notion that 
had gripped him for a moment. The 
smile wavered, but a certain amount 
of reason returned to him. Mrs. 
Garner had been in to clean and 
had left later than he. She was a 
frowsy, careless woman and had un- 
doubtedly forgotten to latch the door, 
A draught had moved it, om perhaps 
his mere touch had been enough. 

His nerves settled slowly. 

The door stood open about a foot 
and when he pushed it, swung wide 
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without a sound. A step took him to 
the switch just inside, and when 
light sprang up he heaved a gusty 
sigh of relief. 

The light, of course, was dim. The 
saving of electricity had been: one 
of his aunt’s pet economies, and 
nowhere in the rambling house was 
there adequate illumination. But 
at least he could see, although the 
upper reaches of the staircase and 
the drawing-room and sitting-room 
that faced each other across the wide 
hall were masked in shadows. ~ 

He threw his hat on a chair and, 
without taking time to remove his 
coat, hurried to the dining-room. 
He found his bottle of Scotch in the 
depths of the sideboard, and not 


even pausing to find a glass, he 
drank deeply from its mouth. 

He felt better at once. He was 
getting to be an imaginative old 


woman. Like Aunt Katie. 


He took off his coat now, and got 
a glass from the ugly oak china 





cabinet. He took it and the bottle 
into the sitting-room. For some 
reason there was no switch in this 
room, and he had to find his way 
to the centre table, where a lamp 
stood. He set down his glass and 
his bottle and felt for the chain of 
the lamp. : 

Now that he could see, his mouth 
went suddenly slack. His aunt's 
rocker—the chair in which she al- 
ways sat when she was downstairs 
—was rocking gently. 


He rubbed his hand over his eyes 
and then looked again. The chair 
rocked more slowly, and finally, as 
he stood there and watched it, it 
stopped altogether. For an instant 
he had a definite sensation of not 
being alone. The feeling was so 
strong that his scalp tingled and 
crept. 


But that was nonsense. With an 
effort he shrugged his thick shoulders 
and managed an uncertain grin at 
his own momentary fear. The chair, 
indubitably, was standing quite still. 
He splashed liquor in his glass and 
gulped it down and the room took on 
a more normal aspect—still gloomy 


with its dark panelling, and still un- 
inviting, but with nothing in it to 
be afraid of. 

There was wood’ by -the*hearth, 
and he built a’ fire, piling on the 
logs: extravagantly. —-#and making 
sure, tonight, thatthe damper was 
open, ’ 


HE flames began 
to take hold 
and he sat down with the bottle and 
the glass beside-him. He poured 
another drink and ‘swallowed it 
quickly. Warmth reached him within 
and without, but his eyes would 
swivel, in spite of himself, and al- 
most furtively, to the rocker — 
quickly, every minute or so, as if he 
might catch it unawares. But it 
stood motionless. 

The room was not very bright. The 
two blackened bulbs in the glass- 
shaded lamp on the centre table did 
not light the corners, but now he 
did not care so much, A sense of 
well-being slowly 
crept over him. 

It was fine just 
to have a fire. 

He remembered 
the day he had 
come, seven months 
ago. It had been 
late in March then, 
but cold and rainy 
with an icy wind 
blowing in over the 
water. 


His aunt had let. 
him in herself and 
led him to this 
room, moving with 
difficulty but with 
that eomplete ab- 
sence of sound that 
was always a little 
eerie. She had an 
old sweater pulled 
tight around her, 
and she had greeted 
him with her cus- 
tomary lack of en- 
thusiasm. She 
rather liked him, 
he knew, but she 
was always defensively afraid he 
might want to borrow money. 

She seemed barely able to get 
around: and that day he had seen 
that she had grown muck. wurse 
since he had last been nere. Her 
body had shrunk and bent; but her 
eyes, deep sunk and suspicious under 
their heavy grey brows, were just 
as they always had been. 


His cal] had been merely a matter 
of keeping his fences in repair. She 
had money, and he was her only 
relative, It was only good sense 
to come to see her now and then, 
ane to run an occasional errand for 

er. 


It was her obviously kad physical 
condition that day which had given 
him the idea he ought to stay with 
her. Suppose she was forced to 
hire a companion or a nurse—some 
talkative busybody who might make 
trouble? Suppose she made a will? 
If she did, it was unlikely she would 
leave him everything she had. 

He was living alone now, and this 
piace was not too far from his work 
in Breckport, where he had a not- 
too-successful car agency. He could 
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endure the house for a month or 
two. 

She sat down in the rocker and 
pulled her sweater closer around 
her, and the big yellow cat came 
and sat beside her and stared at him 
unwaveringly. 

“You're freezing, Aunt Katie,” he 
had said. He looked at the logs by 
the fireplace. “Let me build up a 
fire for you.” 

He had risen to do it, but she had 
stopped him. 

“I'm all right,” she said, and added 
guerulously, “Don’t you know fire- 
wood costs money, Wilson?” 


God, he thought, 
she’s rolling 
in it, but how she can pinch the 
pennies! And in this house, where 
she used to keep four servants, and 
could still do it if she wanted to. 
He covered a grin with his hand. 
But she’ll die rich, he said to him- 
self with satisfaction. She’ll die 
rich. 


The house was ugly, but it was 
big. It sprawled in the black 
shadows of the tall pines that had 
swallowed it, its shingled walls 
weathered and dark, its windows 
bare and a little grimy so that they 
did not reflect the light. It still 
represented money. And she would 
not have a fire! 

Anxious to please, he said: “Well, 
if you say so. But it’s really cold 
ir here, Aunt Katie. It can’t be 
good for you.” 

“The furnace is burning up oil,” 
she said, as if that settled it. “Be- 
sides, fires are dangerous things, 
Wilson. Remember that—they’re 
dangerous.” ‘ 

“Well,” he conceded, 
be careless with them.” 

“That’s right,” she said with ap- 
proval. “Sometimes you're a sen- 
sible boy, Wilson.” 

The cat continued to stare at him 
with its inimical yellow eyes and it 
made him uncomfortable, as if it 
could read his mind. 

Living alone with no company at 
night but the big cat was making his 
eunt definitely queer, he thought. 
But when she started questioning 
him about his business her mind was 
sharp enough. She didn't miss any- 
thing. In some ways she was too 
keen. 

“Winnie Flower was in to see me 
Jast week,” she said. ‘What's this 
about Mildred?” 

He shrugged. “She walked out on 
me, Aunt Katie. I couldn’t keep her 
in the style she’d like to be accus- 
tomed to.” 

“You mean you spent all you had 
on yourself,” she said. “The clothes 
you wear don’t come from any bar- 
gain basement. Don’t tell me, 
Wilson—you’re a_ selfish creature 
and always were.” But her tone was 
tolerant: for some reason she was 
fond of him, and she was a person 
who understood selfishness. 

“It’s lonesome without her,” he 
said wistfully, and then, as if the 
idea had just come to him, “Look, 
why don’t I come out here with you? 
You oughtn’t to be alone nights, 
anyhow.” . 

“T’ye enough expense,” she said 
fretfully, “what with taxes and the 


“you can’t 
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house. I can’t support anyone else.” 

“Who said you'd have to support 
me? I’ve got to pay someone for 
my food and lodging—and it might 
as well be you.” 

It was that offer which had de- 
cided her, of course. The idea of 
making a slight profit was one she 
could not resist. It was not avarice 
with her, he had to admit, so much 
as it was a terror of penury, for she 
held to her fears with the intensity 
and strength with which she held to 
her prejudices. If she had not had 
the house she might in time have 
become one of the old people who 
are found dead of starvation in tene- 
ment rooms—with thousands of dol- 
lars tucked under the mattress. 


It was only one of her phobias. as 
he found when he came to live with 
her. Another was a fear of death so 
intense that she would never allow 
mention of it, or read an obituary 
or so much as write a note of con- 
dolence when one of her old friends 
died; nor would she make a will. 

And she was afraid of fire. Often, 
at night, he would hear her outside 
his door. 

“Wilson!. 
smoke.” 

He would have to get up and go 
downstairs and see that there was no 
fire anywhere, while she stood grip- 
ping the balcony rail, uneasy until 
he came up and soothed her and 
helped her back to her room. 


Wake up. I _ smell 


E had meant to 

go through the 
house thoroughly tonight. He in- 
tended to call in workm:en at once, 
and he could not risk having them 
come across a will. Her lawyer had 
been trying to persuade her to make 
one, and although Wilson Cram was 
fairly certain his aunt had not done 
it, she had been secretive and she 
hid things in odd places. Yester- 
day he had found an envelcpe full 
of stock certificates tucked back of 
a loose piece of baseboard in her 
bedroom. There was no te!ling what 
else she might have hidden. 

His eagerness for the task had 
somehow evaporated, although he 
was lured on, still, by the thought of 
further finds. He had another drink. 
Its effect was to fill his mind with 
bloated visions of wealth and make 
him forget, for a moment, the door 
that had opened and the chair that 
had rocked. 

He would start in his aunt's room 
and make sure he had missed noth- 
ing yesterday. He picked up his 
bottle and, from the habit of 
obedience to his aunt, turned out the 
light. 

He went up the stairs and, on the 
wide landing, paused in spite of 
himself and looked at the railing. 
He had nailed a board across the 
broken part of it. He would have it 
properly repaired tomorrow, so it 
would no longer remind him of 
what he had to forget. 

But tonight it was still broken, 
and tonight it brought back that 
other night—incredibly, only three 
days ago. 

He could smell the smoke and feel 
the sharp bones of his aunt’s thin 
shoulders under his hands; he could 


hear the thick crashing thud of her 
fall and the grating crash of the rail- 
ing when he had broken it after- 
ward. Worst of all he could hear 
her whisper, just before she fell. It 
was only her terror, he said to him- 
self. It was neither a promise nor a 
threat. 


“You can’t kill me! I won’t die.” 
He muttered aloud: “I fooled you, 
though. You’re good and dead.” 


Then he thought of the door that 
had opened and her chair rocking 
all by itself as if she had come back 
and was sitting there, rocking and 
watching him. As if she would al- 
ways be there after this, watching 
and rocking. He shivered violently 
and hurried unsteadily to his aunt’s 
room. 


A faint trickle of light entered it 
from the balcony. Where the devil 
was the switch in here? His arm 
swung wide, searching for it. He 
tripped over a chair and cursed and, 
as he regained his balance, his eye 
caught movement in the _ room. 
Through the near-darkness he could 
see that the door to his  aunt’s 
dressing-room was slowly opening, 
moving away from him in utter 
silence. 


His throat felt choked and he 
breathed heavily. He swung the 
bottle in his hand and the noise of 
its crash against the door-frame was 
welcome in the uncanny stillness. 


He shouted loudly: “Leave me 
alone, can’t you? Leave me alone!” 

He made one final frantic effort 
to find the switch and this time, by 
sheer luck, his fingers encountered 
it and the room sprang into light. 


It was no different than it had 
been when he had left it last night. 
The double bed with its high walnut 
headboard was made up smoothly; 
the array of family photographs — 
stiff pictures of people no longer 
living—stared at him bleakly from 
the high chiffonier, The door, wide 
open now, stood harmlessly quiet. 
But instead of being filled with its 
usual mustiness, the room reeked 
of whisky. 

He had been a fool to throw his 
bottle. Now he would have to go 
downstairs for the small flask of 
gin which was all the liquor he had 
in the house. He would have to go. 
He needed a drink worse than he 
ever had in his life. 


UT the . house, 

which at first had 
seemed only unfriendly, had now 
become hostile and threatehing. Its 
silence was no longer empty, but 
full of an unseen but inimical 
presence. 

He thought wildly: “I'll fill the 
place with servants. I’ll have a party 
every night. I'll never spend an- 
other night alone.” But the thought 
of future nights did not help: there 
was still this night to live through, 
still his search to be made without 
Mrs. Garner’s inquisitive daytime 
presence. 

He left the room hastily, lurching 
a little. He had to hold on to the 
banister as he went down the stairs, 
although the very touch of it made 
him uneasy. When he reached the 
dining-room he-stood gazing about 
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him with haggard suspicion; but the 
big square table, the rigid chairs, the 
dusty green draperies at the win- 
dows, were wholly without move- 
ment. Not even a tremor shook the 
closed swing door. 

He found his gin bottle and opened 
it and drank from it noisily. He 
coughed and spluttered, but it gave 
him new courage. 

He had to go on with the search; 
the idea had taken grim root in his 
brain, mixed with a maudlin self 
pity. After all he had endured, after 
the risk he had taken, he was not 
being allowed to enjoy his reward 
in peace. He felt put upon, abused, 
and at the same time he was furious. 
He’d show her—it, whatever it was 
—that he was not to be robbed so 
easily. 

Nevertheless he could not nerve 
himself to try her room again to- 
night. He would go into the little 
library where her desk was. He had 
already gathered whatever of in- 
terest the desk itself held—the bank 
books and lists of securities held by 
her broker and her bank. He had had 
to admire her financial acumen when 
he had examined those lists; the old 
lady might have no idea of what to 
do with money once she had it, but 
he wished he knew as well as she 
had known how to make it. However, 
the dusty rows of books on the ceil- 
ing-high shelves — Dickens and 
Washington Irving and Balzac in 
cracked, gold-lettered bindings — 
would be fine places to hide papers. 


He went out into the hall, setting 
his heels down loudly, his eyes dart- 
ing about him as he went. He stop- 
ped in the hall and took his flash- 
light out of the drawer of a small 
table beside the front door. He was 
in front of the door to the sitting- 
room when he heard, or thought he 
heard, a faint rhythmie creaking. 
Sweat broke out on his palms. He 
forced himself to go as far as the 
doorway. He turned his flashlight 
on his aunt’s chair. 


It was rocking again, slowly, with 
an effect of quiet placidity. 

“Stop it,” he yelled. “Stop it!” 

This time he hurled the flashlight. 
It struck the glass shade of the lamp 
on the table. There was a resounding 
crash of glass and metal. Then, as 
usual, silence. Even the chair’s 
slight creak was no longer audible. 

His instinct was to run blindly 
away from the house. The memory 
of that chair, rocking quietly and 
alone in the dark, filled him with 
unreasoning terror. But a new 
notion had become fixed in his mind. 

“She’s trying to drive me out — 
that’s what she’s doing. She made 
a will, and she’s trying to keep me 
from finding it. But I'll find it, I 
swear I'll find it.” 


E was stagger- 

ing now. He 
wavered down the hall to the library. 
He pushed the switch and peered 
around him warily. All was still and 
there were no hidden corners here. 
He began to breathe a little more 
easily. 

The room was small and, except 
for the books that lined its walls, 
it held nothing but a_ flat-topped 
desk and chair and an ancient sofa. 
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He swallowed another gulp of gin 
and disregarded the way his head 
was spinning. He set his bottle down 
on the desk and went at once to the 
books. He began to pull them out, 
shaking each by the cover and then 
dropping it to the floor in a hurried 
and unmethodical frenzy. 

For a long time he found nothing, 
while the books began to pile in 
drifts around his feet. And then a 
long folded paper dropped from a 
volume of Tennyson. He pounced on 
it. 


HE thick paper 

crackled in his 
shaking hands. She had made a will 
after all, seemingly in haste, simply 
to get a duty done and out of the 
way and forgotten. It was in her 
own large unsteady handwriting. 

His eves lit up with an unbeliev- 
ing joy as he read it: “I, Katie Cram 
Meadows, being of sound mind, do 
hereby bequeath all property both 
real and personal of which I die 
possessed to my nephew, Wilson Ar- 
vin Cram.” That was all, and her 
signature. It was dated a year ago. 

It had not been witnessed, but it 
was in her own handwriting and he 
knew it was valid. It would save 
months of delay. 

Suddenly he knew he was ex- 
hausted and more than a little drunk. 
He had won, and now he could quit. 

He left all the lights burning so 
that from the outside the house 
seemed lighted up for a party. He 
pulled himself up the stairs. His 
mind was not very clear, but it was 
clear enough to make him avoid the 
patched railing and seek his sup- 
port from the wall when he reached 
the top of the stairs. He staggered 
into his own room, pushing blindly 
at the door so that it closed but did 
not latch, and threw himself on the 
bed. 


Oblivion should have come at once, 
but it did not. Instead, he felt wake- 
ful and ill, with his heart hammering 
with heavy ‘thuds and the _ blood 
pounding in his ears. He thought 
that he ought to have turned on a 
light in here, but a weighted inertia 
kept him from moving. He lay on 
his back with his eyes on the small, 
bright line between the door and its 
frame, which showed above the foot 
of the bed. 

He was afraid — sickenly, agon- 
isingly afraid. 

The line of light he was watching 
began to grow wider. It was no 
longer a line, but a thick oblong; 
and as it widened he could see there 
was nothing behind it but empty air. 

“Get out of here! Stay out!’’ he 


shrieked. 
The door obediently stood still. 
He shouted: “I'll fix you. I did 


it once and I’ll do it again.” 

He scrambled off the bed and ran 
lurchingly to the door and down the 
stairs. Near the bottom he fell, but 
he was not conscious of pain or 
shock. He pushed himself to his 
feet and continued to 7 staggering, 
across the hall to the Sitting-room. 

He would not be robbed of what 
he had earned; and the pleasure of 
making over the house and living 
in it was part of that. He would 
not be driven out, 


He was breathing stertorously. 
His usually neat, thinning hair stood 
up in spikes around his head. His 
clothes were dusty and disordered. 

He found a wall-light in the sit- 
ting-room, and turned quickly in a 
parody of alertness to see if the chair 
were rocking; but it was not. His 
aunt’s whisper seemed to float 
around him, piercing and clear and 
yet oddly soundless. 


I won’t die. You can’t kill me. 
He mumbled a reply with bare co- 
herence. “You will die. Ill make 
you, I’ll make you! You will.” He 
added in frenzy, “I smoked you out 
before and I'll do it again.” 
There was still a flicker of red in 
the fireplace. He piled on news- 
papers, magazines. anything his 
hands encountered that might burn, 
and all the remaining kindling and 
logs. He waited, licking his lips, 
until the papers caught with a blast 
of heat and the logs took fire. 
Then he closed the damper. 


Black clouds of smoke began to 
billow out into the room. This was 
how he had made sure she would 
come out of her room the other night, 
because once he had decided to kill 
her he had not been able to wait 
until she came out of her own accord 
—he was a man who always blew his 
horn before the light turned green. 
The smell of smoke—not imagined, 
but real—had terrified and paralysed 
her as he had known it would. He 
had half lifted her over the rail be- 
fore she knew her last moment had 
come. 


r had been in 
that short moment 


before her weak grasp had been 
torn from the railing that she had 
whispered. 

The thought of how the smoke had 
done for her before—and would con- 


*quer her now—struck him as in- 


tensely amusing. He rubbed at his 
smarting eyes and began to laugh 
loudly, drawing in great breaths of 
the smoke-laden air. 


He lurched over to his aunt’s 
rocker and dropped into it, _ still 
laughing, but coughing, too. The air 
grew thick and impenetrable. 

His confused brain was pierced, 
suddenly, by the knowledge that he 
must get out of the room. 

Only he could not move. 

He twitched once or twice, his 
head fell forward, and his heavy body 
followed it. 

The crash of his fall was the last 
straw for the big yellow cat. Bat- 
tered and exhausted, it had found 
its way home and searched in vain 
for its mistress, only to find, every- 
where it went, nobody but its 
dreaded enemy, who hurled things 
at it. It had escaped and hidden 
more than once, but continued its 
search for Katie Meadows. Now, in 
the hall, it smelled the smoke and 
heard the crash and abandoned its 
hunt. It worked at the crack of the 
unlatched front door until the door 
swung inward, and this time there 
was no hated figure there to drive 
it back into the house. 

It slipped, terrified, out into the 
fog, and a wigp of grey smoke fol- 
lowed it 

THE END * x 
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The Betrayal of Bulkhead Bean 


“T ain’t gone quite balmy,” Bulkhead said— 
but for a long time it seemed he had. 


BY ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


were close to Banks Island, 

off the coast of Bougainville, 

and the wind died just as dawn 
broke that morning. 


As steering-way fell off, the Willy- 
waw started to roll heavily on the 
slick, green swell. Normally we'd 
have started the auxiliary, but we 
were low on oil and decided to wait. 
It was sticky hot with a low, leaden 
sky and, like Captain Bulkhead 
Bean—me being his first mate—I’d 
spent the night on the poop trying to 
sleep, so getting up was just a matter 
of climbing off the mattress and 
pouring a bucket of warm seawater 
over my head. Bulkhead’s heavy car- 
cass lay sprawled on a mattress, too, 
wearing only rumpled pyjamas and 
grunting wrathfully as he tried to 
swat a stray mosquito that had wing- 
ed off-shore. 

“Y'know, Pete,” he said, giving a 
final triumphant swat, “I used to 
trade ’round these parts once. Afore 
your time.” He rolled over and lifted 
himself a little to blink at the sullen 
green line of the nearby coast. “We'll 
be about off Shark Cove, and if I ain’t 
mistaken we're having visitors.” I 
took a look through the glasses and 
picked up the speck coming towards 
us. 

“Couple of natives and a white in 
an outrigger,” I affirmed. “I didn’t 
know there was a trader around 
here.” 

“There ain’t,” Bulkhead grunted. 
“Leastways there wasn’t. Nothing to 
trade for and the natives are too 
damned lazy to work a plantation. 

- Maybe it’s a missionary.” 

But it was far from being a mis- 
sionary. The canoe eased alongside 
and a wizened, little, rag-bearded 
man in dirty ducks clawed over the 
rail, and stood panting, fanning him- 
self with a battered sun helmet. He 
was barefooted and he needed a bath, 
and from his watery, bloodshot eyes 
and thin nose shot with purple veins, 
it was a safe bet he was beach- 
combing and not a long way from 
going entirely native. 

“The name is Martin,” he gasped, 
in a mild and surprisingly educated 
voice. He regained his bréath and 
grew a little pompous. “Jeremiah Van 
Martin, sir, late of the Sydney Bar. 
Now legal adviser, accountant and 
justice of the peace for King Wanga, 
paramount chief of Banks Island, as 
acknowledged by the sovereign Com- 
monwealth of Australia in the year of 
grace—” He stopped as he saw Bulk- 
head reach for a stray hatch wedge 
to throw, and ended lamely: “In 
short, sir, I have come to make your 
fortune. I could propably explain 
better after a drink.” 

Bulkhead was unimpressed. The 


@ NOTE.—AI! characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 


due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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islands are full of beachcombers who 
will make your fortune or give you 
their right arm for a drink. “I guess,” 
said Bulkhead wearily, “you just got 
the snakes. Give him a bottle, Pete, 
and toss him over the rail.” 

“For a consideration,” the other 
wheezed, “I am prepared to deal 
with you regarding a matter of pearl 
shell, gold-lip shell, at present lying 
safely inside Shark Cove.” 

Bulkhead grunted and ran his thick 
fingers through his mop of grizzled 
hair. Heaving his big frame off his 
mattress, he bit off the end of a 
cigar and spat. ‘There ain’t no shell 
in Shark Cove,” he said flatly. 
“There used to be a patch, but Bud 
Harris and me cleaned it out years 
ago. Shove off, chum.” 

Jeremiah Van Martin held up a 
protesting hand. ‘The shell I allude 
to, sir, is in a ship’s hold, the brig 
Mary Anne to be exact, at present 
lying on the bottom and beyond all 
hope of salvage.” ‘ 

“Was she yours?” I asked, and he 
favored me with a sad look and some 
further explanation. 

“TI regret, sir, she was not. Nor do 
I know who owned her. There may be 
papers in her main cabin, but I doubt 
it. She drifted through the main 
channel some time ago, after a bad 
gale. Dismasted and sinking. No sign 
of any crew. And she foundered be- 
fore I could—er—make any thorough 
investigation. However, I did obtain 
some specimens.” 


E looked over the 
rail and called 


to the natives in the outrigger who 


passed up a basket which he handed 
to Bulkhead with a polite bow. “Did 
you ever see finer shell?” he asked 
reverently. Bulkhead was so intent 
pawing it over he hardly noticed 
when the visitor deftly relieved him 
of a spare cigar, in his pyjama pocket. 

“That's pickings, Pete,” Bulkhead 
said admiringly. “Ought to bring a 
fancy price in ’Stralia.”” He looked up 
suddenly and demanded: “How much 
is there?” 

Jeremiah Van Martin took his cigar 
out Jong enough to say, “Full cargo, 
sir,” and went on puffing luxuriously. 
Probably his first good smoke in 
months. Bulkhead ruffled his grizzled 
hair again and looked at me. 


I shrugged. “Must belong to some- 
one,” I observed. “Better go easy. 
Why hasn’t our chum here handled it 
himself?” 

Jeremiah waved his cigar, wiped 
his rag-beard,and beamed. 

“A natural question,” he agreed 
with dignity. “The stuff’s too deep in 
the water for me to dive for it, and 
the natives won't work. Regrettable, 
but they have no use for shell. Not 
even gold-lip. And then, of course, 


“good as a title, 


there is a sad lack of shipping to get 
the stuff to market. No vessels call 
at Shark Cove any more, so the 
cargo must be disposed of as best it 
can. I trust I make myself clear, sir.” 
He grew even more dignified. “Shall 
we proceed to business?” 

Bulkhead frowned. “Maybe I'll 
have my boys dive for a squint at 
this wreck,” he conceded. ‘But what’s 
this consideration you talked about? 
I ain’t in the pearling game right 
now and it’s a long haul to a decent 
market. Then again cash is pretty 
tight these times and anyway I got a 
Navy charter waiting at Port Ducas 


STOPPED him be- 
fore he could de- 
liver his full pre-bargaining speech. 
“You better forget it,” I said un- 
easily. “Sure as fate there’s a ringer 
somewhere, and Lord knows what 
legal tangles you'll run into.” 


“That,” interrupted Jeremiah Van 
Martin, “is where I come in, sir, as 
representing King Wanga.” 


He produced a sheet of sweat- 
stained, rumpled paper, straightened 
it out with shaky fingers, coughed 
and read impressively, “This docu- 
ment hereby awards to its owner all 
rights to flotsam and jetsam found 
in Shark Cove, or cast up on the 
beaches thereof; and all rights to 
abandoned vessels or wreckage of 
same found drifting or sunk, together 
with any cargoes they may contain.” 
He waved a dirty hand and chewed 
on his cigar a moment. “That, sir, 
stripped of sundry superficial legal 
verbiage, just about covers the sub- 
ject. All I have to do, sir, is fill in 
your name. This title is duly signed 
by King Wanga and by the native 
village constable, the same making 
their mark which I have duly wit- 
nessed.” 


I-had to laugh. “If that paper’s any 
then I’m a dead 
shark,” I said. “It’s as full of holes 
as your shirt, and if I recall correctly 
no native can hand over a hunk of 
territory and rights like that without 
the consent of a civil affairs officer.” 


But I was wasting time. Bulkhead 
was turning the gold-lip over and 
over, and from the angelic look on his 
shiny, broad face I knew he was 
already selling tons of the stuff in 
the Brisbane market. 


“Now, now, Pete,” he murmured. 
‘You want to let such pickings slide 
away? And anyway who’s going to 
ask questions about a crummy spot 
like Shark Cove?” 


“Maybe the Navy up at Port Ducas 
—where we’re due,” I reminded him. 
“They'll have a cutter down here 
poking around as soon as they get 
word of a wrecked ship. They've 
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probably got it already by bush tele- 
graph at that.” 

Jeremiah Van 
expansively and_ breathed 
smoke in my face. “Your fears 
are groundless, young man. As an 
experienced barrister—in Sydney, 
did I tell you? — I assure you that 
title will be upheld in any court 
in Australasia.” 

I shrugged and shut up. With 
Bulkhead still drooling over the gold- 
lip in his paws, it was useless to 
argue, and there was some truth in 
his saying that no one was likely tu 
worry about what went on in Shark 
Cove. The outer islands swelter 
along pretty much by themselves. 
Then Jeremiah produced another 
paper. “This,” he coughed, “is a list 
of the considerations. Say ten cases 
of gin; the—er—king was quite in- 
sistent on that item. Six cases of tin- 
ned salmon, six bully beef. . .” He 
rambled on, sounding like a trader 
ordering a two-year-supply, and fin- 
ally Bulkhead took him below tu 
argue. 


Martin waved 


cigar 


HEN the pair 

of them emerged 
some time later, Bulkhead had the 
title in one hand and from the way 
his arm was around the little man's 
shoulders I knew he was feeling very 
pleased with himself and had been 
working on a bottle. Jeremiah cer- 
taily had, for I had to help him over- 
side to his canoe, which started shore- 
wards while he drooped happily over 
the side, two extra bottles stuck in 
his pockets. Bulkhead had dressed 
while he’d been below and was bub- 
bling with business. 

“Get the whaleboat over, Pete,” he 
ordered. “We’ll take a dekko at the 
prospects.” 

“Do we take the cased goods, too?” 
IT asked sourly. “From the looks of 
that list he was running off we'll have 
to strip the ship.” 

“J ain’t gone quite balmy,” said 
Bulkhead. “y holystoned him 
down to his proper load-line. But 
the blasted old fake’s obstinate on 
some things.” 

“Such as what?” I said, feeling 
pretty sore at all this nonsense. 

“Such as gin,” Bulkhead stated. 
Couldn’t budge him lower than six 
cases. Which is going to leave me 
short. If it was anything but gold-lip 
I’d see him blistered before I’d drop 
six cases on the beach. If I wasn't 
honest anyway I’d lift the shell and 
let him sweat, seeing he left me the 
title by mistake, anyway. Anyone 
who hands over titles before he’s paid 
ought to be cooked.” 

So we loaded the whaleboat and 
took six boys and pulled into Shark 
Cove, where the jagged stumps of 
the brig’s masts stuck just above 
the low tide. We dropped the boat 
anchor and sent the boys down. The 
shell specimens they brought up 
made Bulkhead glow all over again. 

“Full near to the deck beams,” he 
purred. “Maybe three hundred tons. 
Maybe four, eh? I guess we'll pay 
the old chum off after all.” 

So we went inshore and landed 
the gin and other goods. A few dozen 
grinning natives swarmed around and 
picked up the cases and trotted away 
under Jeremiah’s profane and some- 
what muddled directions. The last 
we saw of him, that time, he was 
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weaving triumphantly off into the 
jungle behind his carriers and sing- 
ing at the top of his voice. I feit 
pretty disgusted. 

“It’s likety the fanciest deal I 
ever landed,” said Bulkhead com- 
fortably, as we started back for 
the Willywaw to fix things for real 
diving. “Four, maybe five hundred 
tons of gold-lip. Maybe six hundred, 
Pete. All for a boatload of cheap 
supplies and twenty quid in cash. 
What’ll the boys say when they hear? 
Ain’t no one can beat Bulkhead Bean 
when it comes to trading.” 

“If they hear you let loose twenty 
quid hard cash they’ll say the sun 





finally got you,” I observed. “And 
don’t crow yet.” I pointed at the 
main channel and Bulkhead’s eyes 
popped as he saw what I did, a ship’s 
longboat coming toward us with a 
white man steering and eight sweat- 
ing Kanakas at the oars. 

“This,” I said, almost gratefully, 
“is where the ringer comes in. Waut 
to bet?” But Bulkhead only scratch- 
ed his neck and muttered under his 
breath as we drew level with the 
stranger. If the stranger wasn’t quite 
as surprised as Bulkhead was, he 
was certainly madder. 

“What the hell!” he raspedvas his 
Kanakas backed water. ‘What the 
hell are you doing here?” His boat 
stopped close enough so he could see 
over our gunnels and his leathery 
hatchet face grew livid as he saw the 
specimens of gold-lip on our bottora 
boards. “You damned pirates! Loot- 
ing around my wreck! That sheli's 
mine. Get out before I run you out:” 


E meant it, too, 

His little black 
eyes were murderous and when he 
got his long and unbelievably skinny 
body on its feet and pushed back his 
jacket we saw he was wearing a gun- 
belt. “Get out of my cove!” he roar- 
ed. “And make it fast!” 

He put his hand on his gun butt 
and Bulkhead let out a vast sigh 
and reached for a cigar, very care- 
fully so it could not be thought he 
was reaching for a gun, too. He 
was thinking fast and he needed time. 
Finally he jerked his head. at the 
name Red Swallow painted on the 
other boat, and waved his cigar. 

“I guess you’re Captain Towser,” 


he said mildly. “Owning that fat 
lugger we saw in Ducas Bay last 
trip. I heard you was a mite tongue- 
tied and sort of hasty. And I might 
say you’re looking at the owner of 
Shark Cove. If you put about right 
now you'll save your boys some 
work pulling against the flood tide. 
Me, I’m Bulkhead Bean and I don’t 
get chased off my own deals.” 

The other man laughed sarcastic- 
ally. “There’s always a first time,” 
he said. “I had heard a man could 
get a hogshead of lard from the 
blubber you carry. I’d figure it more 
like two. And they told me Bulkhead 
Bean was the biggest wind outside of 
a typhoon and not too particular 
where he gets cargoes. I can see it 
now. But toss the shell in my boat 
and I'll let you run for it.” He jerk- 
ed his gun and waved it around. “I 
can shoot the ears off a jumping wal- 
laby, Bulkhead, so make it fast.” The 
Kanakas in both boats began to look 
uneasy. and rolled their eyes, ready 
to dive overside when the shooting 
started. 

“Hold on,” I said hastily, unship- 
ping the tiller as a club, just in case. 
“The captain just told you he’s own- 
er of Shark Cove. He’s. got a title to 
the shell, so where do you come 
in?” 

Captain Towser stared at me for 
a moment and I thought he was going 
to try for my ears. But finally, with 
an oath, he jerked a paper out of 
his pocket and slapped it against his 
thigh. “This is my claim, mate! All 
signed and legal—’” I saw the ligat 
then and checked him. 

“Carrying King Wanga’s mark, and 
the village constable’s mark, and wit- 
nessed by Jeremiah Van Martin,” I 
said dryly. “So he’s working all 
hands.” 


APTAIN TOWSER’S 

jaw dropped a 

little and some of the belligerency 

went out of him. “Meaning what?” 

he demanded. “How’d you know 
about Van Martin?” 

Bulkhead chewed on his cigar and 
from the vast sigh he gave I knew 
he was seeing a way out. 

“Meaning, mister,” he said gently, 
“I got that sort of title, too.” His 
broad face was placid and his storm- 
grey eyes were very wide and inno- 
cent, so I knew he figured the situ- 
ation was in hand, and the shooting 
talk finished. “Maybe we could get 
hold of Jeremiah and kick his teeth 
in,” he suggested. “And then we 
could make some sort of a deal.” 

Towser looked at him, then at me, 
and then around the cove, and, re- 
laxed a little, stowing his gun away. 

“I make no deal,” he said acidly. 
“You’re the bloke that’s stuck. I got 
my title six days back when I stop- 
ped in here for water. I saw that pot- 
bellied ship of yours lying becalmed 
off here, and seeing she’wasn’t here 
when I left to get fresh supplies, I 
take it you just met this Jeremiah, 
which makes my title first.” 

‘It wouldn’t,” said Bulkhead 
blandly, “be dated by any chance? 
Mine ain’t.” 

“Well, mine ain’t either,” Towser 
muttered uncertainly. “But you'll ad- 
mit mine was first and that makes the 
shell my salvage.” 

Bulkhead scratched the back of 
his neck and said: “Does it?” 
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“You might try and grab Van 
Martin,” I put in, beginning to enjoy 
myself. “As Bulkhead suggested. Let 
him settle it.” 

“If you think I’m going wading 
through that damned jungle looking 
for a lousy beachcomber, ‘you’re 
balmy,” Towser snarled. “Being 
smart as he thinks he is he’ll have 
skipped anyway. He cost me four 
cases of gin and a bunch of other 
stuff, and I paid him ten quid cash. 
When I pay for something I collect.” 

Bulkhead grunted. ‘Quite a mess,” 

he agreed amiably. “Seeing there 
ain’t no dates on ’em, my title’s as 
good as yours and that’s how she 
stands. And what’s more, mister, I 
think we’re both stuck badly, because 
I just recollected about this time of 
the year the rips start running in 
the Cove here so badly you can’t 
operate boats. I forgot that when 
Jeremiah touched me.” 
» Towser gave a short laugh and 
looked at the main channel, smooth 
and placid. “You’re full of wind all 
right, Bulkhead. There’s no rips I can 
see and there weren’t any when I was 
here afore. Try another tack. I sal- 
vage and that’s that!” I thought Bulk- 
head’s bluff was pretty feeble my- 
self but he stuck to it. 

“Have it your way,” he said. “But 
don’t say I didn’t give you warning. 
The rips are something awful.” He 
nodded at me and I waved our boys 
to start pulling and we headed out 
for the main channel. 

Towser stood there in his stern 
sheets and stared after us, obviously 
puzzled that we’d given way so easily. 
He even fumbled uncertainly at his 
gun again and roared after us: “Hey! 
You listen!” but Bulkhead only closed 
his eyes and yawned and paid no 
attention. When I looked back Tow- 
ser was rubbing his cheek with his 
gun muzzle and was anchoring over 
ss wreck, his boys getting ready to 

ive, 


¢ ELL,” I = said 

shortly, “looks like 

the great trader Bulkhead Bean out- 

smarted himself for once. You’re 

licked. Just as well, maybe. The deal 
was crazy from the start.” 

Bulkhead opened his eyes and 
chuckled. “Maybe yes, and maybe no. 
Towser ain’t got me bilged yet. 
There’s ways and means, and I’m 
out considerable stores and some 
hard cash.” 

“Look, Bulkhead,” I pointed out— 
starting to feel sorry for him, because 
he wasn’t often licked and some- 
where inside his carcass he did have 
a certain pride—“we’re just wasting 
more money sticking around. We’ve 
got a good charter at a hundred quid 
a week, over expenses, starting as 
soon as we get to Ducas and start 
loading. Lef’s kick the auxiliary over 
and maybe we can run into a wind 
before we run out of oil. Get away 
from Shark Cove anyhow.” 

“Pete,” he said, shaking his head, 
“sometimes I wonder why I pay you 
to mismanage the Willywaw. Worst 
mate I ever had. I’m as hopping mad 
as a wet cat. Six cases of gin and, 
Pete”—his voice grew tremulous with 
feeling—“‘you know what I forked 
over in cash besides. Twenty quid! 
That blasted beachcomber stuck me 
two more cases and ten quid more 
than he stuck Towser. I don’t figure 
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on letting that haunt me for the rest 
of my life.’ He chewed on his cigar 
and squinted reflectively over the 
sea. Besides, Pete, there’s still the 
shell. Gold-lip loaded to the deck 
beams. Maybe six, seven hundred 
tons. The pickings, Pete. And any- 
way, I don’t like the way Towser 
talks.” 

“That’s mutual,” I observed. “So 
let's drop the whole business. It 
stinks.” 

“That,” said Bulkhead obstinately, 
“ain’t the point. The point is I col- 
lect from Shark Cove. And for a 
starter, Pete, just stick the tiller to 
starboard.” 


“The ship’s off to port,” I reminded 
him acidly. “Maybe you’ve gone 
balmy after all. Or d’you want to do 
a little reef fishing?” 


“Very near the mark,” he conceded. 
“I want to run along the reef while 
I recollect a few things. I did some 
diving here with Bud Harris once, 
like I said. But just ease along and 
Tll show you.” 


didn’t make 
sense but I put 
the tiller over and ran the boat 
parallel with the reef, a maze of rock 
and coral that stood several feet 
above the sea at all but the highest 
tides. It ran almost entirely across 
the mouth of Shark Cove which 
nestled, at the mouth, between high 
cliffs. The main channel at one end 
was fairly wide and deep, but the 
channel at the other end was shallow 
and narrow, and ran beneath an 
overhang of rock that seemed ready 
to fall any minute. Bulkhead jerked 
a thumb. 

“That’s Bud Harris’ and my do- 
ing,” he stated. “Meaning that chan- 
nel. Like I said, we cleaned out the 
shell way back, but we had quite a 
time until we’d done some figuring, 
because there were bad rips in the 
Cove. So we eased things by blasting 
out this upper channel here. Now 
supposing someone blasted that rock 
overhang down, why, it’d foul the 
channel again and that’d be pretty 
sad for Captain Towser. Anyway it’s 
worth a try.” It was. 


We stood on the Willywaw’s poop 
next morning, after a hard night’s 
work “discreetly blasting, the noise 
mostly smothered by the surf roar. 
The main channel was now a swirl- 
ing torrent no small boat would care 
to run, with all the tide trying to 
crowd through the one opening. Tow- 
ser’s lugger was lying becalmed some 
miles down the coast, having been 
caught as we had by the dying wind 
the previous dawn. Soon after day- 
light we saw his longboat pull up to 
the channel mouth and check hur- 
riedly—in fact they were having a 
hard time trying not to get sucked 
into the rough water. From the way 
Towser stood up and waved his arms, 
he was pretty mad and probably 
swearing his head off. Bulkhead bit 
the end off a fresh cigar and looked 


happy. 

“That bloke,” he stated, “is ready 
to sell out right now for a busted 
shark egg. You’ll see.” 

We didn’t have to wait long. Tow- 
ser’s boat came swinging out to us 
after a while and whatever mental 
anguish had torn his soul he had ap- 
parently recovered. There was even 


a smile crinkling his hatchet face and 
he looked almost human. 

“Bulkhead,” he stated, when he 
boarded, “I apologise, and you were 
right. The rips in Shark Cove are 
pretty impossible. Even an hour's 
slack water would hardly give a man 
time to salvage anything worth- 
while.” He mopped his face and 
stared around. “Pity you forgot con- 
ditions when that beachcomber hit 
you up.” 

“Well, that’s the way it goes,” 
Bulkhead agreed. “I was just absent- 
minded. Been so long since I worked 
’round these parts. Anything on your 
mind?” 

“Well, yes,’ Towser admitted. “I 
thought maybe if you wanted to hang 
around and gamble a bit more, you’d 
care to take over my title. I see you 
carry an auxiliary engine so maybe 
with a ship this size you could get 
into the Cove. My little lugger 
wouldn’t have a chance. How you feel 
about it?” He pulled out his title 
Paper and slapped it. “Yours for ten 
quid, and the gold-lip is yours if you 
can lift it, and no one to argue with 
at all.” 

“T dunno,” said Bulkhead dubious- 
ly. “Why should I buy if you’re going 
to quit anyway? And how do I know 
I can get any shell either?” 


“Well, that’s the gamble,” Towser 
admitted. “But if you do and your 
title isn’t clear—well, I might put in 
a claim.” 

“T see your point,” Bulkhead ad- 
mitted. “Suppose we talk it over.” So 
the two of them went below and 
gammed arouhd for an hour. Bulk- 
head finally settled for seven quid 
and got the title, and a very sad man 
he seemed as Towser pushed off back 
to his lugger. “You got the best 
of the bargain, mister,” said Bulk- 
head, waving. ‘“‘But I was always one 
to take an extra chance.” 

“Sure,” said Towser kindly as his 
boat slid away. “Anyone who can 
start funny tide rips just on a notion 
ought to take a lot of chances. You’ve 
got one this time, Bulkhead. And to 
show my appreciation I’ll tell you 
something. Rip or no rip if you get 
any more than a couple of tons of 
shell out of the Mary Anne you're 
a marvel. I suppose Jeremiah told 
you she was full to the deck beams. 
So my boys thought at first. But when 
they got in some steady diving and 
had time to paw around. funny thing 
—the shell only went down a layer 
or two. Fore and aft that brig’s load- 
ed with copra, and you know what 
salt water does to copra!” 


ULKHEAD clung 

to the poop rail 
and went pale. “Meaning what?” he 
managed. 

Towser laughed. “Meaning we both 
fell for an old trick, mate. The beach- 
comber’s own divers found a few 
tons of shell in one hold and just 
spread it over the copra in the others. 
So we thought it was a full cargo 
all right. They worked that one on 
me in the Paumotus thirty years back, 
but I’d forgotten—just like you did 
about that fancy rip. Thanks for the 
seven quid. With the shell I did get 
that’ll about clear me.” 

I said to Bulkhead: “Well, I sup- 
pose now we blow the upper channel 
clear again and go in and dive? You 
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might as well get a good lesson while 
you’re about it.” 


He groped for a cigar and choked. 
It couldn’t happen to Bulkhead Bean. 
But it had and he was badly upset 
“Pete,” he said at last, very belliger- 
ently, “sure we go in! We pick up 
the shell. How the hell do I know 
but what Towser’s lying? He’s sore 
and maybe just talking. Anyway, 
there ought to be enough gold-lip left 
to clear me, too.” 

I didn’t even try to argue that 
time. And I had to admit maybe 
Towser had been lying. So we took a 
boat away, sent some boys down 
and blew clear again the small 
channel we had blocked, so the 
tide could get in and out with- 
out too much fuss. Then we took the 
Willywaw into Shark Cove, anchored 
her near the wreck, got the boats 
over and started the boys diving. 
Three dives were enough to check 
Towser’s report. The Mary Anne 
was copra-full with only a top layer 
of shell. Bulkhead winced when he 
got the news, but he tried to make 
the best of it. 


“(1\HOULD be two or 
three ton left, 
anyway,” he mumbled doggedly. 
“And we might find a few things in 
the cabins and spots, once the boys 
start looking around.” I said nary 
a word and he took to staring owl- 
eyed at the water, chewing on his 
cigar, and thinking whatever dark 
thoughts he was thinking. The boys 
were sending up baskets pretty full 
of shell for a while, and I began to 
think maybe we’d clean up enough, 
after all, to pay expenses and a bit 
over. But then it started to peter 
out, and soon we were getting lumps 
of water-rotted copra with every 
other shell. I was going to suggest 
we wind up the whole business and 
get to sea again, as there were signs 
of a wind coming up, when several 
curious things happened—the first 
of them being the whale. 

We had advance notice of that 
from the flocks of screaming gulls 
that swooped and dived and pecked 
at a black mass of something out 
off the reef. Then we got a whiff 
of the smell, which is pretty un- 
mistakable. . And then it came drift- 
ing in the channel with the flood 
tide, just as the wrecked Mary Anne 
had—a very dead whale of at least 
sixty tons, already bloating up with 
gases and riding high as an empty 
ship. Bulkhead swore as it floated 
by us, majestic and overpowering, 
making the whaleboat we were sit- 
ting in bob violently from the side- 
wash. 

“Big bull sperm, from the looks of 
it,” Bulkhead observed sourly. “May- 
be got sick or in a fight. Ain’t go- 
ing to be any living with that on 
the beach, Pete, so maybe we’d bet- 
ter get the hook up and clear.” He 
dabbed idly at the water, picked 
something up, scowled at it for a 
second, and then absent-mindedly 
put it in his pocket, his mind still 
brooding on vhis troubles. 

The whale drifted to the shore and 
I ordered the Kanakas to quit work 
and get back on board. The wind 
was working up, all right, and I 
had a good feeling we’d be bowling 
along before it soon and on our 
way to Port Ducas, where our real 
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business was, anyway. Then, just as 
I was about to hoist anchor and 
start the auxiliary, the cutter came 


in. 

“All right,” said Bulkhead sourly, 
when I opened my mouth. “You 
don’t need to rub it in. So here 
comes the Navy and a lot of ques- 
tions.” 

He sat on the poop rail, chewing 
moodily at his cigar, as a very 
bronzed, very bored, and largely un- 
dressed young lieutenant of the Royal 
Australian Navy came aboard with 
—of all men—Towser, looking very 
jovial and contented. We'd met the 
lieutenant once or twice before and 
he was very cynical about Bulkhead 
Bean. 
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“Never mind the blarney, Skip- 
per,” he drawled. “I got most of 
the story out of Captain Towser here, 
who’s probably lying, too. Had word 
at the base about the wreck, any- 
way. Owner and crew picked up 
and landed at Port Moresby.” 

Bulkhead managed a kind smile. 
“That’s good news, mister,” he agreed. 
“Shipwrecked mariners should al- 
ways be saved. I was—er—just 
poking around to see what was what.” 
He stared hard-eyed at Towser, who 
grinned and spread his hands. 

“The cutter stopped by my pac- 
ket,” he explained, “and I came 
along to help out about the titles and 
all that. And to warn him about 
that bad rip, which seems to come 
and go.” He shrugged. “Tough luck 
all around. The owner said to sell 
the Mary Anne for whatever the 
wreck would bring. Since no one’s 
ere it, it’s just a straight salvage 
job.’ 

“You got about three ton of shell, 
eh?” observed the lieutenant, yawn- 
ing and inspecting what we had piled 
on deck. “That’s OK, Bulkhead. 
You just deliver it to base and I 
guess you'll rate a percentage. Bring 
up any other valuables?” 

“A busted chronometer,” Bulk- 
head snarled. “And half a ton of 
rotten copra. Want them delivered, 
too?” 

“Just the shell,” said the lieu- 
tenant amiably. “I’ve got to shove 
off and settle some trouble at Bream’s 
Point, but I suppose I can trust you 
to land the shell.” He sniffed sud- 
denly, stared around, and sniffed 


again. “What the hell’s that? You 
got any unburied dead aboard?” 

“Whale,” I said shortly. “On the 
beach. Pretty far gone.” 

The lieutenant stuck his nose in 
a handkerchief. “I was going to 
stay for a drink,” he said, “but never 
mind. See you at base, Bulkhead.” 

Captain Towser patted Bulkhead’s 
arm and jerked his head toward the 
shore. “There’s more salvage for 
you, mate,” he said kindly. “Your 
title covers al] grounded stuff. Nice 
pickings!” 

Neither of us said anything as 
Towser went off with the lieutenant 
and the cutter slid out to sea again. 
Then Bulkhead flung his half- 
chewed cigar overside and let the 
language go. “Pete,” he said at last, 
running thick fingers through his 
grizzled hair, ‘next time I get fancy 
trading ideas you just wrap a be- 
laying pin round my blasted neck. 
I’m all through——” 

His jaw dropped and automatic- 
ally he scratched the back of his 
neck. “Pete,” he said, almost whis- 
pering, ‘maybe I got the snakes my- 
self!” I looked where he was staring 
and almost fell over the rail. For 
sliding out of some hidden creek in 
the mangroves was an outrigger 
canoe, and large as life Jeremiah 
Van Martin was hailing us. I sup- 
pose he’d just been waiting for the 
Navy to clear out,/but even at that 
he had his crust. Even Bulkhead 
had to admit it. 

“T’m sort of beginning to like 
that bloke,” he grunted finally, ‘“He’s 
not only got nerve but he gets re- 
sults. Me and Towser together first 
and now he’s back for more. Tup- 
pence to a baked emu it’s another 
deal and I’m in the middle.” 


He was, as it turned out. Jeremiah 
Van Martin came on board with a 
flourish and from the looks of him 
he’d been hard at work on some of 
his liquid profits He wasn’t exactly 
hiccoughing, but he was very care- 
ful about walking, and when he stop- 
ped he spread his bare feet to make 
sure he remained upright. : 


“T have the honor, sir,” he started, 
“to represent King Wanga in an- 
other slight matter that has come to 
his attention.” He coughed as the 
whale smell drifted over us again, 
“That—er—pollution on the beach,” 


ULKHEAD drew 

in a deep breath. 
“And what,” he asked gently, “is on 
your mind now, mister?” 


“On His Majesty’s mind,” the other 
corrected, taking hold of a backstay 
for security. ‘His Majesty wishes that 
pollution removed from Shark Cove. 
Your title states, sir, that you own 
all that drifts and is stranded on the 
foreshores of this noble harbor. 
Therefore, it is your responsibility 
that anything which may be injuri- 
ous to the health of King Wanga’s 
subjects be fitly and speedily re- 
moved.” 

Bulkhead swayed a little and his 
throat started to swell, but he re- 
covered. He had had two or three 
body blows already, but this was dis- 
tinctly under the belt. “And I sup- 
pose,” he managed, “there is a con- 
sideration involved?” 

“You are a very understanding 
man,” said Jeremiah Van Martin. 
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He waved grandly. “His Majesty 
wishes the pollution removed and 
I assure you, as a member of the 
Sydney Bar, you are legally respon- 
sible for same—er—unless I can per- 
suade His Majesty to change his 
mind. Say a few cases of gin, some 
other trifles, and possibly a small 
commission for myself. Say five or ten 
pounds...” He coughed and waved 
to seaward. “Otherwise, the pollu- 
tion not being removed...” 


We turned and looked and Bulk- 
head automatically groped for a new 
cigar, bit the end off and spat. There 
were a dozen or more snaky, black 
war canoes bobbing out there in the 
channel, manned by warriors wav- 
ing spears and a few ancient guns 
in noisy defiance So we could either 
pay up or try to make a running fight 
for it; or else get that damned de- 
funct whale to sea again. 

“Very neat,” Bulkhead admitted, 
almost admiringly. “Couldn't have 
thought up a faster one myself. 
Maybe when I’m back to honest 
trading again—which I’m apparently 
not busy with now—I could use you 
for a supercargo. You’d skin the is- 
lands clean in a couple of voyages.” 

“T’ll get the Winchesters out and 
some dynamite sticks fused and cap- 
ped,” I stated grimly. “To hell with 
this nonsense! Getting stuck on a 
shell deal’s one, thing, but getting 
stuck with a sick whale that just 
dies and drifts in——” I choked off 
speechless, but Bulkhead was staring 
at me with his storm-grey eyes wid- 
ening and a queer: look spreading 
over his shiny face, while he fumbled 
with something in his pocket. 

“Now, now, Pete. Don’t be so 
hasty,” he soothed me. ‘“Can’t go 
around shooting up Kanakas like in 
the old days. Messy business. And 
we got ourselves legally tied up to 
clean off the beaches. Maybe we 
could get a line on that hunk of dead 
meat and haul it to sea again.” 


EREMIAH looked 

J alarmed. “You 

mean you prefer not to settle with 
His Majesty? I assure you, sir——” 

“If we try and make a tow of that 
carcass,” I snapped, “we'll likely tear 
our stern off before we get it out of 
the Cove!” 

“Precisely,” agreed Jeremiah, has- 
tily. “For a few considerations you 
escape all that danger.” 

“We'll see,” said Bulkhead, 
scratching his neck and still looking 
very queer. “I’ll go ashore and look 
the situation over. If we can’t man- 
age the tow we’li pay. But I’d like 
to look first.” 

Jeremiah didn’t like it very much. 
He’d looked forward to another easy 
conquest. “If you want to go tramp- 
ing around in the sun it’s your 
affair,” he said irritably. “You know 
jt’s nonsense and the sensible thing 
to do is settle. I’ll wait here until 
you're satisfied, sir.” He propped 
himself against the main cabin sky- 
light, pulled a bottle from his poc- 
ket and uncorked it lovingly. “I don’t 
know how long the natives will wait,” 


he warned. “They’re a very im- 
patient breed.” 
“J ought to know,” Bulkhead 


grunted. “Didn’t I work this coast 
myself once? Pete, go and get all 
the sharp knives out of the galley. 
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I’m going exploring.” 

“You’re going crazy,” I roared, fed 
up. “You’re not going to let this 
beach rat talk you out of more 
graft!” 

He didn’t even answer and I could 
hardly believe it when he pushed off 
with six of our boys, all armed with 
the cook’s knives, and pulled ashore 
to the dead whale. I didn’t even 
watch what he did. I wasn’t inter- 
ested. I went below and took a few 
drinks myself, I was that disgusted. 
When I got on deck again Jeremiah 
had slid off the skylight and was 
snoring on the planking. The sun 
was hovering over the hills, all ready 
to set. 

Then Bulkhead came back and I 
almost blew a valve when I saw 
the condition of the Kanakas he'd 
taken with him. They were a mess 
of oil and blood and stink, and every 
step they took left foul trails on my 
spotless deck. Bulkhead didn’t look 
so very spotless himself and he was 
carrying something wrapped in his 
duck jacket, heavy enough to make 
him grunt. He flopped it on a hatch 
and jerked his head at the sleeping 
Jeremiah. 

“Kick the rat awake, Pete,” he 
said. “And toss him overside along 
with the stuf he wants. But keep the 
canoe tied close until we’re clear of 
the channel and the war canoes, so 
there’ll be no fighting. Then we’ll 
cut him loose.” 

I stared at him. “You mean you're 
going to pay off after all? Look, I’ve 
got the guns up and we can run down 
half the canoes before they know 
what’s hit ’em——” 

“Now, now, Pete,” he said wear- 
ily. “Don’t start all that. We don’t 
want any trouble and we can’t get 
that carcass to sea. So we pay off. 
You carry out orders.” 

I came nearer to straight mutiny 
then than ever before, and I didn’t 
treat Jeremiah very gently either. 
I slammed him over, jerked him to 


his feet and all but tossed him 
into his outrigger, along 
with the stuff he’d demanded. 


Stranger still, Bulkhead, without any 
fuss, pressed ten quid in cash into 
the dazed Jeremiah’s hand and warn- 
ed him he’d be covered by guns 
until we were safely clear of the 
channel, when he'd be cut loose with 
his canoe to take his loot ashore. 

“I consider it a great honor to 
have met you, sir,” Jeremiah start- 
ed to mumble, but Bulkhead gave 
him the final push that dropped him 
eff the Willywaw 


I got the ship out of Shark Cove 
in what must have been record time, 
but I was so boiling mad as we slid 
between the scattering canoes, with 
the now awakened Jeremiah yelling 
at them not to fight, that I had to 
keep swearing to stop myself from 
giving our own wrathful Kanakas 
orders to open fire. Then I cut Jere- 
miah and his damned canoe clear 
and we were at sea. Bulkhead ap- 
peared, alf cleaned up and puffing 
on a fresh cigar. 

“I hope you're satisfied,” I said 
bitterly. “I’ve stood by you through 
some funny times, but I never saw 
you curl up and cry before. Paying 
that rat for a sailing clearance. I'll 
help the boys laugh when I see 
them again.” 


“Now, now, Pete,” said Bulkhead 
placatingly. “You ain’t got any brains. 
I didn’t want no trouble. That gets 
the Navy sticking its snout into 
things again, and digging up more 
legal stuff. They’ve already cheated 
me out of the gold-lip shell we sal- 
vaged. Once I knew the deal had 
squared itself, I just wanted to get 
away soft, that’s all.” 

“Look,” I said bitterly, taking a 
pencil and figuring on the poop rail. 
“At a hundred quid a week clear, 
which same was to start as soon as 
we got to Port Ducas, you've dropped 
more than two hundred fooling 
around Shark Cove—maybe more 
than that if you figure in all the 
stores you tossed away. Not to men- 
tion making yourself a laughing- 
stock from Melbourne to Manila, 
And I thought I was working for 
Bulkhead Bean! Time was you had a 
few guts under your fat, but now! 
Well, maybe it’s time for me to find 
another ship.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Pete,” he 
said, reproachfully. “Here, have a 
cigar! Besides, Pete, you’re the one 
who gave me the idea in the first 
place.” 

“Idea about what?” I wanted to 
know. 


E patted my 

arm. “Why, some- 
thing I damned near forgot. You 
were yelling about me getting stuck 
on a deal with a sick whale—a very 
dead whale, too—and that reminded 
me I’d picked something out of the 
water when that carcass floated by. 
Didn’t register at the time, Pete. I 
was too sour over the shell. But 
see?” 

He dug into his pocket and showed 
me a chunk of what looked like dirty 
tallow, but which made my insides 
turn over. “Sure, it was a chance, 
Pete, but when I remembered picking 
this out of the water, sort of absent- 
minded like, and you talked of a 
sick whale, why, I just had the boys 
carve into the guts to see what was 
in the stomach and gullet. And I 
struck it!” He scratched his neck and 
sort of grinned. “Ain’t many that can 
beat Bulkhead Bean, either trading 
or beachcombing, Pete. What d’you 
say?” 

He pulled me over to look at what 
he’d brought aboard wrapped in his 
duck jacket. “I had a hunch there 
was good pickings in Shark Cove,” 
he stated. “Soon as Jeremiah came 
aboard. I hed « hunch, and I played 
it right along.” 

“You playec hell!” I said flatly. 
“Beaten on three cold deals by Tow- 
ser and Jeremiah and now you claim 
it was all a hunch, Plain dumb luck, 
that’s all!” 

Bulkhead coughed. “Well, Pete,” 
he admitted, “if vou got to be fancy, 
call it that if vou like. But it’s still 
nice pickings. Sometime I’ve got to 
tell Towser I ought to laugh.” 

I felt I ought to laugh, too, but you 
can’t laugh much at ambergris, ‘that 
phlegm-like stuff sick whales cough 
up and which chemists use to blend 
with their choicest perfumes. 

Ambergris, worth over three quid 
an ounce. And Bulkhead had collect- 
ed over fifty pounds of it! No won- 
der he didn’t want to fight. 

THE END * *® 
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acred to the Memory 


BY ELIZABETH KYLE 


Every man needs two women—one 
to live with and one to dream about. 


ONTRARY to appearances, 
Gertrude Lowrie was a most 
remarkable woman. 


She was large, slow-moving either 
from deliberateness of purpose or 
an equal slowness of thought, and 
of that majestic cast of feature which 
in middle age gives a pleasant but 
generally erroneous impression of 
vanished good looks. 


She dressed in good materials of 
slightly passe cut, and her hats 
chimed exactly with the foreign idea 
of the average British Ambassador's 
wife. Her appearance, in fact, did 
much to reassure nervous, postwar 
Europe of the continuity of British 
foreign policy, as did her conversa- 
tion, which was bland, non-com- 
mittal, and slightly stupid. 

She was a great stay and comfort 
to her husband, whose nervous, im- 
aginative temperament could not 
have endured near him a woman 
with greater perspicacity. The war 
years, stationed in a neutral country, 


had been a great strain. Even Ger- 
trude knew that. But it would not 
have occurred to her, anyway, to 


question his decision to spend their 
retirement, not in London, where 
most diplomats go when they profes- 
sionally die, but in Dimsdale, the 
home of his youth. 


“Not that there will be many old 
friends left.” he said, cutting short 
a sigh. “But there must be some, 
of course. Bill Martin managed to 
hold on to Helmsley, I hear. His wife 
will be someone for you to know. 
And there are bound to be some 
Lanesboroughs still about the place. 
The others . well, I dare say 
I shall hear what happened to .the 
others I used to play with as a boy. 
He drifted towards the door. Un- 
fortunately, before he reached it his 
train of thought led him to say one 
word—‘“Stella”—out loud. It was 
so often at the back of his mind, 
especially of late years and on a 
spring night such as this, when the 
scent of blossom came through the 
windows. He gave a little start of 
apprehension and glanced back at 
her, wondering if she had noticed or 
if he had done it before. 


But she only said: “Connie met 
the Martins at Estoril or somewhere 


charming.” 

He felt greatly relieved, as when 
a visitor lays a hand on the knob 
of a door shielding something sacred 


re, 
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and then withdraws it again. But 
Gertrude was as deficient in in- 
quisitiveness as she was in ordinary 
curiosity. She got through a good 
deal of charitable work in a slow, 
unhurried way, and that left her 
with little time to think. There were 
all those visits to the sanitorium at 
Berne, for example, and those read- 
ings to the old women in the 
Beguinage outside Brussels . 


“I think, dear, I’ll just call and 
say good-bye to poor old Fru Peter- 
sen,” Lady Lowrie was saying, fold- 
ing up her work. “This shawl’s ready 


for her, anyway. It’s pure Shetland 
wool.” 


IR CHARLES LOWRIE 

was luckier than most 

people who decide to settle down 

amid the scenes of their youth. 

Dimsdale, being purely an agricul- 

tural centre and far from any large 

town, had remained comparatively 
unchanged. 


There was still the High Street 
with the pillared County Club of 
which has father had once been 
a member, and the three old Miss 
Kings still lived on in the corner’ 
house of Trafalgar Square. 


“Why, Charlie!” they exclaimed 
when they met him, and the glow of 
pleasure which suddenly fired him at 
being called Charlie again in a 
simple, natural fashion overlaid the 
fact that he had had to introduce 
himself to them. At first they had 
scarcely recognised this grey-haired, 
distinguished-looking stranger. 

“You must come to tea,” they said. 
So he went, because Gertrude, who so 
seldom was ill, had had to go to Depe- 
dene Nursing Home for a week’s rest. 
Doctor’s orders. The removal had 
worn her out. 

Charles was rather glad, because 
after inquiring about many old 
friends he thought he would ask 
about Stella. 





But his diplomatic training stood 
in his way. He could not be certain 
of his facial expression, could not 
be sure of the train of thought he 
might evoke if anything so important 
was put into words. 


So he only asked casually: “Do 
you remember little Stella Single- 
ton? They lived in the Square.” 

“Mollie Sharp’s girl, you mean?” 
In spite of his anxiety to hear them 
talk about Stella—for, sometimes, so 
dreamlike had she become, he even 
wondered whether she had been 
anything more than a young man’s 
vision—he could not help smiling 
at the way they said Mollie Sharp, 
and not Mrs. Singleton. It was an 
old Dimsdale habit, that. In the 
consciousness of its inhabitants 
women _ remained Mollie Sharps or 


“Grace Pellews even with their hus- 


bands walking by their sides, . 


“Stella was a wonderfully attract- 
ive child, and with such good man- 
ners,” the youngest Miss King said 
reminiscently. “Do you remember, 
Bessie, when we gave her that doll 
and she called, all by herself, to 
thank us?” 

“A pretty girl, too,” ventured Sir 
Charles boldly. But they were off 
on something else. “I expect you 
will be driving out to Helmsley 
soon,” the middle Miss King in- 
truded annoyingly. “Bill Martin was 
a great friend of yours, wasn’t he? 
Edie Lanesborough makes him an 
excellent wife.” 

But the Martins waited, of course, 
to invite him when Gertrude was 
better and could come, too. “What 
bad luck!” Edie Lanesborough said 
sympathetically. “Being laid up like 
that, with so many things to see to. 
I do hope you feel rested now.” 

Gertrude said placidly that she 
felt perfectly strong, and that a rest 
now and then did everyone good. It 
was one of those cliches which so 
often turned her diplomatic dinner- 
parties of the past into affairs of. 
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@ignified flatness. But the Martins 
didn’t mind; they talked that way 
themselves. 

“T don’t think Gertrude felt bored,” 
Sir Charles said, smiling slightly. 
“She seems to have spent her time 
Paying visits to all the other patients 
and cheering them up.” 

“T like talking to ill or old people,” 
Lady Lowrie said. “They’re so rest- 
ful and quiet. Charles, don’t let 
me ,forget to take those flowers to 
old Mrs. Farrow at Depedene. She 
loves flowers.” 

The two men escaped to the gar- 
den. Sir Charles drew a deep breath. 
Now was the moment, and here was 
the place. Here right in front of 
the old chestnut whose every limb 
he had bumped and bruised himself 
upon in his youth. 

“D’you remember,” he asked with 
elaborate casualness, “the time that 
girl—what was her name?—Stella 
something got stuck in the 
tree and we had to haul her down?” 


E' saw her now 
as he spoke; saw 
the lithe, sixteen-year-old figure en- 
twined in the tree, the fair, silky 
hair blowing about her, and himself, 
a love-sick youth gaping upward, 
transfixed by the beauty of the pink 
wax petals which showered down 
from the tree every time she moved. 
So strong and sharp was the vision 
he scarcely heard Martin’s reply. 
“Mollie Sharp’s girl, you mean? 
Don’t know why we always called 
Mrs. Singleton Mollie Sharp, except 
that our elders did. Funny local 
habit, if you come to think of it.” 

“Charles, do you know that it’s 
nearly six? I do think we had bet- 
ter be going.” Gertrude’s voice 
called out of the window. 

It was as bad as the dream had 
been in Budapest, when over and 
over again, just as he had found 
Stella—sitting alone maybe at one 
of those little cafes on the Corso, or 
walking alone in the rose-scented 
silence of St. Margaret’s Island— 
Gertrude (or someone) would say 
behind him: “I do think we had bet- 
ter be going. ge 

In the early days of his career he 
hadn’t dreamed about Stella at all, 
and if he thought of her it was only 
as little Stella Singleton, a charm- 
ing girl with whom he'd been a bit 
in love, long, long ago. But as the 
years both lengthened and foreclosed 
—as years have a habit of doing— 
Stella grew nearer. It was rather 
curious and had something to do, he 
supposed, with the strain of a diffi- 
cult post held at a difficult time 
just before war broke out. 

It could have nothing to do with 
age, for, if one is well-preserved, 
one is surely not old at seventy. He 
turned his eyes resolutely from the 
fact that Stella would be sixty-eight 
and that she had probably left Dims- 
dale long ago. In his dream he saw 
her most often at Dimsdale. 

At first he had caught only vague 
glimpses of her, abroad as well as 
in the little town of their youth. She 
had come back to him first in Buka- 
rest, when he was Counsellor to the 
British Legation. 

He had dreamed that she walked 
down the Caleia Victoria, with her 
fair hair streaming down her back 
and a basket of red carnations on 
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her arm. He had called out to her, 
but she didn’t answer. He ran after 
her, and as he did so the jangling 
boulevard changed to the quiet lane 
leading to Helmsley. 

“Stella!” he had called out, wak- 
ing up bathed in perspiration, for 
it was a hot night. And, oddly 
enough, a feeling of great comfort 
and relief came over him as Ger- 
trude’s voice reached him sleepily 
from the next bed. For Gertrude, 
at least, was always there. 

“Are you too hot, dear? [I think 
the electric fan must have stopped.” 

That was during the unstable 
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“ve discovered a 6000-mile 
short cut!’ 
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*thirties when Carol had made his 
coup d’etat, and British affairs had 
to be handled with tact and finesse. 
Afterwards, of course, things got 
worse. During the almost unen- 
durable strain of those years his 
thoughts turned more and more to 
the untroubled peace of Dimsdale, 
and Stella appeared oftener. Her 
blonde, childish charm seemed to fit 
in with the Scandinavian country to 
which he was accredited during the 
war. In his dreams of her he re- 
newed his youth, while he had al- 
ways Gertrude during the day. Had 
it not been for both of them, he 
might easily have broken down, as 
so many of his colleagues did. 


. But now, here in Dimsdale, he 
couldn’t find her at all. It was 
rather strange to have to do without 
her after the past few years. At 
first he had half expected to come 
across her in the flesh and the anti- 
cipation had filled him with a curious 
dread. 

For that reason perhaps he never 
could bring himself to ask outright 
what had happened to Stella, He 
would mention her name casually 
to old acquaintances, and as they, 
like himself, tended more and more 
to live in the past, they responded 
at once with some memory of their 
own, some fishing expedition or 
dance, at which Stella had wept for 
the hook in the fish's gills or had 
spilt a strawberry ice over her dress. 

And before the subject could reach 
that dangerous corner between the 


past and the present, somebody, 
generally Gertrude, had turned the 
conversation with a question about 
the fishing rights on the Dim or the 
difference between strawberry ices 
then and now. 

Gertrude had _ settled down as 
calmly in Dimsdale as she had in 
Paris and Bucharest. Wherever 
she went she carried. her knitting, 
her interest in flowers and her sym- 
pathy with the poor and sick. She 
Played bridge once a week with the 
Martins, visited the permanent in- 
valids at Depedene who were apt 
to be neglected by their bored re- 
latives.. She seemed perfectly happy 
and contented as—her husband told 
himself with a little burst of irrita- 
tion—most unimaginative people are. 

She admired the dignified Geor- 
gian houses on the outskirts of the 
town. “Who lives there?” she ask- 
ed Bill Martin idly, as they all drove 
back together in Sir Charles’ car 
after lunch to visit a local cinema. 

“Some retired bloke from the east. 
I say, Charlie——” he called to the 
back seat where Sir Charles and 
Edie Lanesborough sat, “you remem- 
ber Stella Singleton? She and her 
husband lived there till he died. 
Then she gave it up. Too big.” 

Sir Charles cleared his throat. He 
meant, at last, to ask where she lived 
now. He had just nerved himself 
to frame the words when he heard 
his wife say with unusual anima- 
tion: “Did you notice the creeper 
over the porch? I believe you have 
some of it at Helmsley, haven’t you? 
We'd love a cutting if you can spare 
it.” 

And the dangerous moment was 
past. He could not tell why he 
dimly but surely felt it was danger- 
ous. But he somehow felt grateful 
to Gertrude, and glad that the con- 
versation turned to gardening until 
the door of the cinema was reached. 


HE autumn was 

short, and full 
of rain and sudden high winds. The 
leaves fell more quickly than usual, 
and Gertrude’s shoes were caked 
with mud when she came in one day 
at tea-time. “Why on earth didn’t 
you keep to the pavements?” he 
asked, looking at the mud. “You've 
got your skirt torn, too. Ona briar, 
I suppose. Have you been for a 
walk?” 

“Of course not,” she glanced to- 
wards the steaming windows. I 
had to go to the cemetery to old Mrs. 
Farrow’s funeral. I caught my 
skirt on a rosebush growing beside 
it. 

“You had better take some aspirin 
in that tea to ward off a chill,” he 
said. 

But Gertrude seldom took chills, 
and he had to risk one himself when 
the eldest Miss King died, for, of 
course, he had to go to her funeral 
out of respect for the two remain- 
ing sisters. By then it was winter, 
but the air, though cold, was clear 
and bright. He and Bill Martin 
walked away together after the cere- 
mony, down the long lines of grey 
tablets and white marble crosses 
until the frozen arm of a rosebush 
reaching across the path stuck its 
dark red spikes in his coat, delay~ 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Blue Moon BY DUDLEY HOYS 


Her job took her all over the world, but 


what she wanted was right here at home. 


ERRY was there in the corner, 
Sheila’s apparently calm grey 
eyes saw him the moment she en- 
tered the Lunch Club. He saw 


her, too, and tried to hide the fact. 

There was a newspaper on his 
table, and he picked it up and pored 
over it, the top of his rather sleek 
fair head bent so low it hid his face, 

She sat near a window with flow- 
ers on the ledge, and glanced at a 
menu card. Her oval face seemed 
almost bored. It had a kind of calm 
elegance, in keeping with the cut 
of her dark green costume and the 
waved mist of her hair. The wait- 
ress who came up didn’t see the 
slight trembling of her lips. 

Sheila gave her order, hearing her- 
self speak in a cool, steady way. 
Nobody was going to know of the 
agony she felt. 

Terry wasn’t interested any more, 
and that was that, and she would 
never know the reason why. Yes- 
terday, flying back from New York, 
she had persuaded herself that some- 
thing lovely was going to happen, 
that she would find him here, and 
he would smile at her in the old, 
delightful way. Well, she had found 
him, and.... 

She drew her breath with a tiny 
shivering sound. It was all so 
strange, reasonless and hopeless. If 
she had any sense, she would shut 
her mind on it and turn the key. 
There were many distractions. 

This job of hers with Anglo-Ameri- 
can Metals took her all over the 
world. Buenos Aires, New York, 
Sydney, Durban — names like this 
had become ordinary, unexciting. 
Wilbur Dale had a habit of giving 
her a couple of hour’s warning, and 
rushing her off to some airport, his 
briefcase bursting with papers. Most 
girls would have envied her. 

Her mouth gave a little, unhappy 
twist. It was always the way. What 
you really wanted you couldn’t have. 
Because of her job she had to appear 
polished, cosmopolitan, perfectly 
ready to be here today and gone to- 
morrow. And all the while.... 

She had just got back from Mon- 
treal when she first met Terry. Get- 
ting a midday meal in London was 
a time-wasting scrimmage, and a 
friend had introduced her to the 
Copeland Lunch Club. Terry hap- 
pened to be sitting at her table; and 
in one glance she knew that some- 
thing had happened to her. He wasn’t 
good-looking. He had a thin face, a 
wide mouth that became edged with 
lines when he grinned, and he was 
lanky.. His eyes merely smiled into 
hers and the world became a different 
place, full of the sort of music the 
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mind hears only once in a bewitch- 
ed blue moon. 

What he said was most ordinary. 
“New member?” 

“Yes,” 

“Good. You’ll find the food reason- 
able. Going to make it your regu- 
lar show?” 

“When I can: I have to go abroad 
quite a lot. I’m just back from Mon- 
treal.” 

His eyes had shone with interest. 
“By air? What line?” 

She told him. He talked about air- 
lines and airports, and his was the 
knowledge of a seasoned traveller, 
who knew the globe as another would 
know his own home town. 

She ventured to ask him what is 
job was, and he said: “Travelling. 
Anywhere, everywhere.” 

The lunch hour had gone like 
lightning—colored, caressing light- 
ning. 

“Be here tomorrow?” he said. 

She had found it hard to stop her- 
self from bursting out: “Tigers 
couldn’t keep me away!” 

Returning to the office, she had 
made no effort to rebuke this absurd 
exaltation. She kept saying to her- 
self: “I know! I know! I know!” And 
she believed he knew, -too. A thing 
like this went deeper than the every- 
day affairs of life, deeper than 
thought. It was the magic that came 
once to the lucky ones. 

He was there again the next day. 
They talked of cabbages and kings 
and travel — particularly travel. She 
realised that it was in his blood, that 
it meant to him the spice of living. 
That, in a ‘way, was a pity. She 
dared not tell him of her own secret 
longings, that this tearing around 
the world made her yearn more than 
ever for peace and quiet, a little 
house of her own, and simple things 
like cooking and ironing, and fond- 
ly planting a few flowers in the gar- 
den, and having a baby to adore and 
worry over. Besides, you couldn't 
drop such hints to a man you had 
met only twica 





By the time they had lunched to- 
gether six times she had to take her=- 
self in hand. She argued that to 
mention her longing to Terry would 
be a mistake. He was a man, and 
he simply wouldn’t understand how 
a girl of twenty-seven ached so much 
for these things. Let her weigh up 
the facts. What did she want most 
in the world? To be with Terry. All 
right. She must forget her longing. 
If Terry wanted a wife to dash about 
the world with him, a sophisticated, 
rather unsentimental wife, that was 
good enough. She would be what 
he wanted her to be, because there 
lay happiness. 


After that she set herself out to 
play the part. Her job with Anglo- 
American Metals made it easy 
enough. She met him on his ow 
ground, salted her chatter with an 
airy, woman-of-the-world outlook. 
When Wilbur Dale took her away 
on business to Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Zurich and Madrid, cramming every- 
thing into a hectic five days, she 
mentioned it to Terry in the same 
tone as if she had been to the cin- 
ema. 


There was one curious thing. 
Apart from meeting her at lunch he 
never suggested going out anywhere. 
In the beginning she didn’t bother 
about that, but later it began to 
worry her. Surely, if he liked 
her? 

Here, checked by a dim fear that 
sprang up at the back of her mind, 
she was afraid to go on wondering. 
And then, one morning when she 
came into the Club, after being in 
Paris for a week, her world turned 
to sick desolation. He pretended not 
to see her. It was so obvious she 
could only go to another table and 
grope blindly for an answer that 
never came. The following day he 
was absent, and in the afternoon, 
Wilbur Dale had told her they were 
leaving for New York the next 
morning. 


Now, glancing at that bent, fair 
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head, she knew a misery that seem- 
ed beyond endurance. It was in- 
credible that a man could act like 
this. 

She heard herself whispering pas- 
sionately: “Oh, God; stop me caring!” 

But nothing happened, and there 
came to her a desperation that nearly 
dazed her. She ran the tip of her 
tongue along her lips, got up, and 
walked across to the corner. Some- 
-how she spoke in a voice that sound- 
ed amused and pleasantly carefree. 

“Hullo. You don’t seem to want 
to see me these days.” 

Terry glanced up, and the moment 
she saw his eyes she was sorry she 
had spoken. For agony burned there, 
too. Then he gave a remote laugh. 

“Oh, hullo. When did you come 
in?” 

“Twenty minutes ago. Something 
interesting in your paper?” 

He nodded. “Been away?” 
voice was flat and controlled. 

“Paris.” 

“Yes? You get about a lot.” 

“Quite a bit,” she said lightly, and 
dug her nails into her palms, ter- 
ribly afraid that she was going to 
burst out crying. 

There was a silence. He pulled a 
case out of his pocket. “Cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

He was avoiding her eyes. She 
could see that his hands were un- 
steady. There was something wrong, 
something wickedly wrong. If only 
he would lose hold of that control, 
and become his normal self, she 
might ask him... . 

A wife already? Was that it? 

A cold emptiness dragged at her. 
That was the likely reason. He 
had been so charming at first, and 
then probably he had realised he 
was going too far, and decided to 
drop everything without a_ word. 
After all, it would be difficult for 
a man to say to a girl: “Look here. 


His 





I’m getting too fond of you, and I’ve 
got to stop it, because I’m married.” 

She half-turned away. ‘I must be 
off to the office.” That forced smile 
of hers and the casual nod were 


brave enough, but they failed to 
deceive. 

He got up slowly. A pulse was 
working in his throat. He said: 


“Can you spare a minute? '—I’d like 
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sir, 


know, 
you're speaking of the women 
T love.” 


you 
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a word with you. Not here. There’s 
a roof garden up above. Care to see 
it?” 

She said: “Yes,” and for the life 
of her she would not have added 
another word. 


They went up the stairs in silence, 
and through an open trap-door. They 


_were standing on the roof, with a 


few boxes of flowers about and some 
tiny trees in tubs. . London sprawled 
beneath them. 


His fingers dabbled among the 
leaves of one of the trees. He kept 
staring at the streets below. His 
face was white, and his lips were 
closed as if he never meant to open 
them. 

“Well?” she said at last. 

He spoke fiercely, roughly. “You're 
going to laugh like hell in a minute. 
Yes, you are. Well, there it is. Laugh 
if you want to.” 

“I feel more like crying,” she said, 
very simply. 

He stared at her. “Don’t do that. 
What I’m going to say will make you 
laugh. I’ve been avoiding you be- 
cause—I can’t keep up with you.” 

It was her turn to stare. “What- 
ever d’you mean‘” 

“Just this. Even in the army I 
only got as far as Paris. I've longed 
to travel, longed for it, I tell you. 
But I’ve never had the chance. When 
I first met you, and you chatted 
about all those places, I wanted to 
show off, because I wanted you to 
think a lot of me. And then I daren’t 
drop it. So I had to shoot out all 
the stuff I pick up in the office.” He 
grinned at her suddenly and _ for- 
lornly. “T’m in a travel bureau. 
That’s all.” 4 

She closed her eyes. ‘And is that 
why you’ve been avoiding me?” 

“Of course it is. Once a girl like 
you found out that a man like me 
was simply an ordinary bloke with 
no prospects beyond a little house 
with a little patch of garden in a 
suburb—” 

She said: ‘‘Terry, listen. . . 
she kissed him. 


”’ And 


THE END x * 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY 


ing him until he could ease the 
spikes out. 

While doing so, he glanced at the 
memorial stone beside it. It looked 
a fairly new stone, and part of the 
inscription was freshly chiselled. 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY, he 
read idly, his fingers still busy with 
cloth and thorn, OF JOHN THEO- 
DORE FARROW, BORN 1870, DIED 
1935. AND OF HIS WIFE, STELLA, 
DAUGHTER OF THE LATE JAMES 
oo BORN 1880, DIED 

The branch sprang back, releasing 
him. For a moment he stood 
dumbly staring at the headstone. 
“If I'd known,” he muttered to Bill, 
“I'd have gone up to Depedene to 
see her. Nobody told me her name 
was Farrow.” 

“Didn’t they?” Bill looked sur- 
prised. “Oh, I see; yes, she always 
seemed to stay little Stella Single- 
ton, at least with us. Lots of people 
still call my wife Edie Lanesborough. 
+ . . But you wouldn’t have liked 
it, old man. Paralysis, you know. 
Mouth all drawn to the side... .” 

Sir Charles refused a lift, pre- 
ferring to walk home by himself. 
He felt dazed as well as irritable 
and nervously upset. He wished 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


to have it out with Gertrude. And 
he wanted to get the sound of Bill’s 
last words out of his mind. 

Yet when he saw Gertrude sit- 
ting there in their pleasant drawing- 
room in the midst of the same 
slightly characterless evidences of 
good taste which always composed 
her setting, his anger died down. 

But not his irritation. “Why,” he 
demanded gruffly, “did you always 
call her old Mrs. Farrow? She was 
two years younger than I.” 

She raised her head from her 
work and looked at him thoughtfully 
for a moment. She knew where 
he had been and whose tombstone 
he had obviously lingered beside. 
There was a jagged tear in his coat 
where the rosebush had caught it. 
But this was perhaps not the moment 
to draw attention to it by offering 
to mend the tear. 

“The nurses at Depedene are such 
young things,” she said. “They call 
everyone over fifty old. I must 
have just caught the habit.” 

He sat down and poured himself 
some tea. There was no necessity 
to say anything more, for they 
understood one another perfectly. 


Long ago she must have known just 
why he wanted to come back to 
Dimsdale, and months ago, perhaps, 
just who and where Stella was. 


But he realised now, for the first 
time, what a remarkable woman he 
had married. Not many wives un- 
derstand that a man must have two 
women in his life—one to live with 
and one to dream about. And she 
had preserved his dream. As care- 
fully as any skilled diplomat she had 
steered him away from everything 
which might shatter it. That Bill’s 
last words had shattered it was 
not her fault. 

But had they? 

As winter wore on towards spring 
they began to grow fainter in 
Lowrie’s mind. True, Dimsdale still 
remained empty of Stella, but it had 
been empty of her before. Then 
the blackbirds began to. sing again, 
and the air to grow warm and the 
bush in the cemetery to put out 
buds. And suddenly Stella came 
back. She was walking towards him 
in his dreams now, instead of away. 

Soon she came near enough for 
him to notice what he had never 
noticed before: that her mouth was 
slightly, bewitchingly crooked. 

THE END* x 
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hiherilance 
BY MARJORIE WEAVER 


Neither of them realised, until that day of King Ed- 
ward's coronation, that they both had the same beginnings. 





FC atard 


“Why, look who's here!” he said, and everybody stopped talking and 
looked at Millicent. 


JYPLICENT pressed her nose 

against the window of the 
nursery. She had to stand on her 
toes to see over the first of the iron 
bars that had been solidly fixed 
outside to prevent generations of 
children from falling out. 


She could see the man lighting the 
street lamps. He had a long pole, 
a little like the shepherd’s crook in 
one of her picture-books, and when 
he looped it through a tiny chain 
hanging from the lamp, the gas flared 
and a pool of golden light splashed 
on the pavement. Each time he 
paused in his steady plodding a fresh 
star seemed to sparkle and more 
puddles gleamed in the roadway. 


She pulled the heavy curtains to- 
gether behind her, so that she seemed 
part of the outside world and the 
familiar nursery was not even re- 
flected in the dark window. She 
pressed her nose harder against the 
cold glass. Her breath made triangles 
of steam, in which she could draw 
scrawls and circles with her finger. 
It was fun. 

Usually, at this time, she was in 
bed. But tonight was a special occa- 
sian and she was to be allowed to 
go down to the dining-room after 
dessert. Uncle Jim was arriving in 












) ~~ 
@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 
this story ar@limaginary and if any name 
used be that of a livemg person, such use i 
due to inadvertence and is not intended t 
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London from America and that was 
why she was. allowed to stay up. He 
wasn’t really an uncle. He was just, 
Mother had told her, an old friend 
she had known “back home.” He 
sent Millicent lovely presents from 
America at Christmas and at other 
times because, he wrote, he never 
could remember when her birthday 
was, and so he hoped one of them 
would strike the right day. 

Mother would help her to undo the 
parcels and would hold out the wrap- 
ping and say: “Look, Babs, that’s an 
American stamp.” Because Mother 
came from America, too. But Milli- 
cent only wanted to know what was 
in the parcel and hardly listened to 
Father’s smiling comments, as when 
he said: “It’s a picture of George 
Washington. He's the man who 
wouldn’t tell a lie. But Uncle Jim 
is in the Diplomatic Service and he 
wouldn’t know about that.” 

Then Mother would protest, but 
Millicent took no notice. She was 
always too busy unwrapping the 
sheets of tissue-paper. 

Now Uncle Jim was coming to see 
King Edward’s coronation, and she 
wondered if he would bring a present 
with him. 

The faint clop of horse’s hooves 
struck her ears and she saw a cab com- 
ing down the road. The driver was 
almost concealed in black waterproof 
cape and apron and the wheels of the 
cab glistened as they spun in the 
rain. The cab pulled up in front of 
their house, the sloping doors opened 
and the cab lurched as Uncle Jim 


sprang out. She hurried to the hall 
and leaned over the banisters. 

It showed how important Uncle 
Jim was, because Mother went into 
the hall to greet him, instead of 
waiting in the drawing-room. The 
light shone on her hair, piled in 
shining coils on the top of her head, 
and Father’s shirt gleamed against 
his black coat. 

“Jim, how lovely to see you!” Her 
mother’s voice sounded excited and 
glad. e 

“Have a good trip?” Father was 
shaking hands with him, but his 
voice was the same quiet, punctili- 
ously polite voice that he always used 
for visitors. “Come in and warm 
yourself. Being a beautiful evening 
in the English springtime we boast 
about so much, we have a fire.” 

“Say, a real open fire?” Uncle Jim 
handed his coat and hat and gloves 
to Hilda, the parlormaid. 

“Yes—and don’t start talking to 
Madge about central heating. I’ve 
been brought up to enjoy roasting in 
front and freezing at the back.” 

“We'll talk about nothing but 
America, I warn you, Tom,” said 
Mother. “Come along, Jim; I want 
to hear someone who says ‘sidewalk’ 
instead of ‘pavement’ and doesn’t 
look at me as if I were a lost soul 
when I talk about going ‘down town’ 
instead of ‘to the West End.’ I think 
there should be a set of six months’ 
easy lessons for American women 
who marry English husbands.” 


“They seem to do pretty well with- 
out it,” said Uncle Jim, looking at 
her so admiringly that Mother shook 
her head with a little gesture of 
embarrassment. ‘American brides 
are the rage. And how is——” The 
rest of her words were lost as they 
entered the drawing-room and Father 
closed the door. 


“Come along, Miss Millicent; you’ll 
catch your death of cold in this 
draughty hall.” Nanny had come up 
behind her with a crackle of starched 
apron. “I'll read to you, if you like. 
It won't be time for you to go down 
for at least another hour and a half— 
not if I know the time they take to 
eat a meal.” “ 

“Uncle Jim says ‘haff,’ not ‘harf,’” 
said Millicent, following her reluc- 
tantly into the nursery. 

“He’s an American,” said Nanny, 

brusquely but forgivingly. “It’s just 
the way they talk.” 
. “Like Hilda saying ‘not ’arf’ in- 
stead of ‘not half’?” queried Milli- 
cent, as Nanny poked the fire and 
sent reflections of light flickering 
over the brass fender and the long 
fire-irons. 

“She shouldn’t say neither,” said 
Nanny emphatically. “Perhaps I'd 
better do your curls, instead of read- 
ing to you. Your mother wants to 
show your Uncle Jim how nice you 
can look. And _ they’re in such a 
tangle, it will take me hours.” 

“Mummy says ‘snarled,’” said Mil- 
licent, ‘not ‘tangled.’” 

“Well, never mind with your who 
says what,” said Nanny impatiently. 
On any other night she would be sit- 
ting comfortably by the fire by now, 
doing a bit of knitting. But tonight, 
not only would she have to see that 
Miss Millicent was spick and span, 
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but she would have to wait while the 
little girl was downstairs before she 
could put her to bed. Methodically 
Nanny brushed each strand of hair 
and then curled it round her finger. 

“Just because people talk differ- 
ently, it doesn’t mean they are dif- 
ferent, does it?” asked Millicent. 

“Of course not,” started Nanny 
swiftly, and then she stopped. ‘Well, 
I don’t know. You couldn’t say that 
Tony, - the organ-grinder, who’s 
Italian, is the same as your father, 
who’s English, could yeu?” 


“P’raps that’s because he’s an 
organ-grinder.” Millicent was 
thoughtful. Often, when she went 


to parties, people would say: “Her 
mother’s American, you know,” and 
she had it firmly implanted in her 
mind that this made her, somehow, 
different. Sometimes it made her 
feel a little superior and sometimes 
a little resentful. 

“Well, whatever it is, you’ve got 
to sit quietly now or you’ll make your 
hair untidy again. You'd better do 
a bit of your sewing.” 


Millicent sat in her small chair, 
on the other side of the fireplace, and 
picked up the blankets she was 
making for her doll’s cot. 

“Where’s your thimble?” Nanny’s 
needle was running in and out of 
a frill for a petticoat, and her needle 
clicked fascinatingly each time she 
pushed it through. 

“TI don’t need a thimble,” said Mil- 
licent. “I can push it through with 
my tummy—like this.” 

* * * 

Millicent loved the dining-room. 
The furniture was deep red mahog- 
any and the wallpaper a lighter red, 
with scrolls and twisty leaves that 
looked different whichever way you 
looked at it. 

The carpet was red and blue and 
green. “Turkey,” her father had 
explained, but Millicent only knew 
that your feet sank into it and that 
you could hardly see it for the bril- 
liance of the table. The white cloth 
reflected the light of the candles and, 
jn the centre, a Sheffield candelabra 
stood on a circle of mirror that was 
edged with the same tracery of silver 
grapes and leaves that Hilda cleaned 
exasperatedly with an old tooth- 
brush and plate powder every Tues- 
day. 

Cut-glass finger - bowls, painted 
fruit-plates, and silver dishes of 
grapes and peaches and every fruit 
Millicent had ever seen were ar- 
ranged at each corner. 


HE had come in 

so quietly that 
they did not see her and went on 
with their conversation. 

“We-ell, no-o.” She listened, fas- 
cinated, to Uncle Jim’s deep voice. 
It seemed to linger over each word, 
and held a resonance that contrasted 
pleasantly with the clipped English 
speech of the other dinner guests. 

“Jim!’ Mother was expostulating. 
“J reckon you’ve never seen a Red 
Indian outside a Buffalo Bill show. 
Anyway, we’ll see lots of fine feathers 
at the Coronation.” 

There was a little, shocked silence. 

“The regalia and the uniforms,” 
gaid Mrs, Cartwright stiffly, “are tra- 
ditional. They date back to long 
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before America was even discovered. 
Rather different from a circus show, 
don’t you think?” 

“They say,” Mr. Cartwright put in, 
with a titter, “that America was dis- 
covered centuries before Columbus 
by the Vikings. But they kept it 
quiet. Dam’ funny—eh?” 

“T think that’s mean,” Mother pro- 
tested indignantly. “Anyway, we’ve 
got our traditions in America, too. 
Why, the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. a 

“I always understood——” It was 
Lady Evelyn who spoke. Millicent 
remembered that cook had called her 
“two-pennorth of Gawdelpus.” Per- 
haps it was because she was so thin 
and flat and sharp. “I always under- 
stood that the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution were the descendants of those 
who fought against the British. 
Hardly the sort of tradition to com- 
pare with what will be represented 
at the Coronation.” 

“Well, considering the way the 
British——-” Mother began _indig- 
nantly. Then she looked at Father 
and stopped abruptly. 


ILLICENT looked 

at her father, too, 
and saw that he had what she always 
thought of as his worried-at-the- 
office look. Only he wasn't going to 
the office and should have been look- 
ing pleased. 

She saw him look anxiously round 
the faces at the table. Then his eyes 
lighted on. his daughter, with a look 
of relief. 

“Why, look who’s here!” he said, 
and everybody stopped talking and 
looked at Millicent, who gradually 
edged herself into the circle of light. 

Uncle Jim also seemed to welcome 
the diversion, 

“Hal-lo” he cried. “Let’s have 
a look at you, little half-and-half. 
And have someone Dring in that 
parcel I left in the hall for you.” 

Millicent went forward into the 
circle of his arms shyly and waited 
for Hilda to bring in the parcel she 
had lingered speculatively near be- 
fore she came into the dining-room., 

She undid the string eagerly. Ex- 
quisite clothes for the doll he had 
sent her last Christmas; lots of heavy 
books of cardboard dolls, with clothes 
that you cut out and fitted on to them 
with wedges of paper fitted over 
their shoulders and round their 
waists (but they always looked a bit 
funny at the back); and, under- 
neath, boxes of pale green “candies,” 
each one finished with a neat whorl 
on top. 

“Wintergreen,” exclaimed Mother. 
“Oh, give me one, Babs!” 

Millicent handed them round to 
everybody. 

“They taste rather like medicine,” 
said Lady Evelyn, making a little 





grimace. 

' “Liniment,” said Mr. Cartwright 
shortly. “It’s the stuff they put in 
liniment, Remember it when I had 


the stuff for my shoulder?” 

“Your poor candies,” Uncle Jim 
smiled at Millicent. “But you like 
them, don’t you?” 

“I love them,” said Millicent, who 
had been introduced to wintergreen 
long before. ‘And I like maple syrup, 
too.” She found the tins right at the 


bottom of the parcel and held them 
up, each one. shaped like a little log 
cabin and you poured the syrup out 
of the chimney. “Mummy, can we 
have buckwheat cakes for  break- 
fast?” 

“Of course we can—if I can per- 
suade Wilson that I’m not stark crazy 
to want what she calls pancakes for 
breakfast,” said Mother. 


“What a quaint custom,’ Mrs. 


Fletcher Thompson spoke for the 


first time, and her eyebrows lifted. 
“But then, you even put pineapple 
in salads and eat cheese with apple 
pie, don’t you?” 

“No more quaint than your York- 
shire pudding with roast beefs,” said 
Mother, with a hint of indignation. 

“That’s a mighty pretty frock, Mil- 
licent,” said Uncle Jim, turning his 
eyes from Mother’s heightened color, 
and running a finger along the lace 
insertion that trimmed Millicent’s 
new frock. 

“And that was nearly a tragedy,” 
Mother seized gratefully on_ this 
diversion and turned eagerly to Mrs. 
Cartwright. “I told the dressmaker 
to be sure to cut the skirt on the 
cross. And ‘on the cross’ over here 
means what we call ‘on the bias’ 
back home.” She looked at Mrs. 
Cartwright for sympathy at this 
disaster, but Mrs. Cartwright only 
gave a smile that seemed half con- 
tempt. “And she had it all basted up 
when I saw the mistake. And I had 
to get another two yards of material. 
And I declare that woman uses a 
dozen spools of thread for each 
frock.” 

“You mean reels of cotton,” said 
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Lady Evelyn. “It must be like learn- 
ing a different language, Mrs. Hart- 
ford.” 

“As your Will Shakespeare might 
have said,” broke in Uncle Jim. 
““Mislike me not for my inflection,’ ” 

Mother smiled mechanically. It 
was funny, she was thinking, if she 
were French and spoke in broken 
English, it would be considered 
charming. But when she talked of 
“spools of thread” and asked for ‘“‘the 
notions department” instead of the 
haberdashery—a dreadful word—she 
was treated as if she had committed 
a social sin. 

Millicent saw the frown crease her 
mother’s forehead. She did not know 
what was the matter, but everything 
seemed uncomfortable. Even the 
heap of presents, lying on the white 
tablecloth, could not recompense her 
for this swift feeling of unhappiness. 

There was a pause in the conversa- 
tion and Mother stood up quickly 
and Uncle Jim helped Millicent to 
gather together her presents and 
piled the shiny boxes of candy and 
the doll’s clothes in her arms. 

“You’ll have to get Mother to take 
you to America one day,” he said 
slowly, and it seemed to her that his 
voice was not only meant for her. 
“You’d have such lots of fun .. . 
such different fun ... You'd like 
it.” 

Then Mother pulled the bell cord 
and Nanny was there to take her 
to bed. 

* * * 

Millicent was turning the handle of 

the knife polisher and singing: “Daisy 





a 


“7 told vou all of three weeks ago,” 
said mother, “that Jim had this 
invitation from our Ambassador 
and that we were to be his guests.” 
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Daisy, give me your answer... Do 
. . .? in time with each swing of 
the handle. 

It was a treat that came seldom, 
polishing the knives, Hilda rubbed 
them on a long board, covered with 
something grey and rasping and then 
the pads of the round polisher were 
sprinkled with a tin of powder, that 
had a drawing of the Duke of Wel- 
lington on it, and Millicent pushed 
each knife into the opening and 
wound the handle round and round. 

It was Nanny’s day off. Usually, 
when Nanny had a day off, Millicent 
spent it with Mother and they would 
sit in the drawing-room and sew; or 
there would be visitors and she would 
be allowed to carry round the three- 
tiered cake stand with scones 
Mother called them “biscuits’”—on 
the top plate, cucumber sandwiches 
on the next, and tiny iced cakes on 
the bottom. 


UT Mother was 
out, so Millicent 
was in the kitchen with Wilson and 
Carter. She loved the shining splen- 
dor of the huge coal stove, and the 
smell of baking and cleaning, and 
the interminable cups of tea from 
the teapot that steamed continuously 
on the very edge of the stove. Hilda 
let her have a sip sometimes. 
Mother had been out last Wednes- 
day, too. And the Wednesday before 
that and the one before that, but the 
delights of the basement could not be 
exhausted in four—or was it more? 
—days. : 
She finished the knives and then 
went into the stone-flagged hall and 
started ringing the row of bells with 
a broom handle. It was much more 
exciting than pulling a cord upstairs 
and hearing a faint scraping of wires 
and a remote jangle in the distance. 


“That’s enough, Miss Midillicent. 
Give over, do,” sgid Hilda. “Every 
time they ring I feel it really is 


someone and I’ve got to go.” She 
was tying a clean apron over the 
black frock she had just put on. 

She nodded her head towards Mil- 
licent and looked over at Wilson. 
“How many more afternoons do we 
have the pleasure of her young lady- 
ship’s company?” 

Wilson paused in the middle of 
stirring puree through a hair-sieve. 
“Now you're asking me,” she _ said, 
turning to shift a saucepan to the 
side of the stove. “Afternoon recep- 
tion at the American Embassy today.” 

“All afternoon?” Hilda winked. 
“That’s why the master is home to 
dinner tonight and the missus ain’t, 
I suppose,” she said. “And Barker 
says the carriage is ordered for eight, 
and I’ve got to be sure that her white 
velvet is hung in the bathroom and 
steamed.” 

“Birds of a feather stick together,” 
said Wilson, stirring the puree again 
thoughtfully. “Bit of luck for Jim— 
the King having appendi-whatever- 
you-call-it. He’d be back in America 
by now if the Coronation hadn’t 
been put off.” 

“They’re making the most of it, 
too, by the looks of things,” said 
Hilda. ‘“Can’t say as I blame ’em, 
He’s ever so good-looking and friend- 
ly-like. Not common but gives yer 
a smile and a thank-yer. Which is 
more than some.” 


“Well, the master says thank-yer 
and gives yer a smile,” said Wilson, 
with the loyalty of one who has been 
in the same family for twenty-five 
years. “If she thinks she can do bet- 
ter for herself—well, she ought to 
‘ave thought of it before. She’s 
barmy, if you ask me.” 


“Them Americans,” said Hilda, 
pinning a.frilled cap on her severely 
brushed hair. “They don’t think 
nothing of divorce, I’ve heard.” 

“What’s a_ divorce?” Millicent 
had got tired of ringing the bells 
and was leaning against the dresser. 
Through the window she could see the 
paved area and the railings alorig the 
level of the street. She wondered how 
Wilson and Hilda could bear to stand 
talking and not spend all their time 
watching the sudden glimpses of legs 
and feet that strode along the pave- 
ment above. 

“Little pitchers ’as long ears,” said 
Wilson. “A divorce is a new kind of 
’at, my lady.” 

“Does it tie under your chin and 
feel all scrunchy?” she asked. And, 
suddenly, she wished that her mother 
would come home and dress her in 
her new coat and the frilled hat with 
the long streamers, and her’ kid 
gloves and her button boots and take 
her for a walk in the park. It seem- 
ed such a long time since she and 
Mother had done anything together. 


The kitchen had lost its enchant~- 
ment. Her lonely nursery on the third 
floor seemed remote and friendless, 
and the drawing-room without 
Mother, and the study without Father, 
were rooms that held no comfort. She 
would like Mother to arrive unex~ 
pectedly and fling her hat and furs 
on the hall bench and go into the 
drawingroom and call for the lights 
to flicker through the warm, pink 
shades, sending a soft glow over 
Mother’s high cheekbones and curv- 
ing lips and turning the prisms that 
stood at each end of the marble man- 
telpiece into a shimmer of trembling 
light. 


ND Mother would 
smell of out-of- 
doors and parma violet scent and 
everything would be just as it used 
to be, instead of . . . She watched an 
errand boy dragging his wooden 
basket along the area railings, mak- 
ing a clicking sound at each iron 
post, and she felt very desolate. 
Something seemed to have happened. 
She did not know what it was but 
she felt deserted and forlorn. All 
the familiar customs had suddenly 
vanished. Ps 
Wilson saw her lips quivering and 
she reached for the jar of candied 
peel. 
“Ere y’are, duck. Mind yer wash 
yer ’ands arter it. It’s sticky. P’raps 
the master’ll let yer watch ’im shave 
tonight.” 
Even that did not console her, 
* * * 


She was having her supper when 
Mother came home to change, and 
when she had finished there was only 
time for Mother to give her a swift 
hug. 

“Hilda will put you to bed, darl- 
ing,” she said. “Sleep tight.” 

And then Millicent watched the 
carriage clop-clop down the street 
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and a desolating stillness seemed: to 
sweep up from the empty street un- 
til it filled the house. 
* * * 
Even when Father came home and 
she watched him shave, it wasn’t as 
exciting as it usually was. Father 
was silent and preoccupied and hard- 
ly seemed to notice her. 


She sat on the broad, mahogany 
rim of the bath and looked at his 
fingers, curved round the ivory 
handle of the razor—stroking care- 
fully round his moustache and pull- 
ing a queer face as he scraped the 
lather from his lower lip. She won- 
dered why he did not cut himself as 
he wiped the blade on the folded 
strips of paper. 


the boarded-in 

cupboard above 
her head, the water pipes gurgled 
and groaned. 

“1 used to think there were cows 
in the tank,” she said suddenly. “they 
make such a funny noise. Sometimes 
I hear them when I’m in bed at night 
and they make me frightened.” 

Father mopped his face with a 
towel. 

“It is just the water and some- 
times a little air in the pipes,” he 
said. ‘You must find out what things 


are and then you won’t be frightened . 


of them. Once you know about things 
and face them you can’t be fright- 
ened of them.” He stopped and ex- 
amined his face in the mirror and 
Millicent could see that he wasn’t 
thinking about her at all. 

“What's divorce?” 
abruptly. 

Father stood quite still for a second 
and then he carefully wiped his razor 
and put it in its leather case. 

“Where did you hear that word?” 
His voice was the one he used when 
he was very angry, and a deep- 
seated loyalty to Wilson and Hilda 
made her hesitate. 

“IT don’t know. I just heard 
someone say it somewhere.” 

“It is nothing you need worry your 
head about, ever,” he said sternly. “It 
is something grown-up. Something 
I hope you'll never need to know 
anything about. And now run along 
to your nursery. It is time you were 
in bed. J’ll send Hilda up.” And he 
was gone, without even giving her the 
usual goodnight kiss and hug. 

Hilda did not come up for a long 
time. Millicent heard the door bang 
after Father and then Wilson and 
Hilda stood on the landing outside 
and she heard Hilda say: “I ‘told ’im 
I was reading something out of the 
paper and ’e says: ‘Well, you'll please 
not read such things out loud in my 
*ouse.’ In a proper temper ’e were. 
Banged out without even ’avin’ ’is 
dinner.... .” 

And when Hilda came in, her eyes 
were red and she tucked in the bed 
with unnecessary vigor. 

* * * 


Wilson and Hilda were sitting at 
the big kitchen table, the inevitable 
teapot on the edge of the stove, and 
steaming cups of tea in front of them. 
Hilda had spread out the paper on 
the table and was reading the only 
part that interested her, the adver- 
tisements. 
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she asked 


- 


“The yaung man as I’m walking 
out reg’lar with’s taking me to the 
*Ippodrome next night orf. See ’ere. 
‘Engler’s ’Orses,’ whatever they might 
be and—” she spelled it out slowly 
—* ‘Return and Reception of Lord 
Kitchener . _. only h’exclusive ani- 
mated pitchers of this stirring event’ 
—whatever that is.” 

“It’s pictures that move,” said Mil- 
licent. “I heard Father say so. They 
have them at the end, but most people 
leave before they start. When's 
Mummy coming home?” 

“Not until you’re well and truly in 
the land of nod,” said Hilda. ‘“’E’s 
’aving ’is friends in tonight, isn’t he?” 
She looked at Wilson, who nodded. 

“Why not?” she said defensively. 
“Everyone ’as their social engage- 
ments and responsibilities.” 

“Some of ’em ’as responsibilities as 
they likes to shove on to us.” Hilda 
looked at Millicent and Wilson shrug- 
ged her shoulders. 


“Just listen ’ere,” Hilda was back 
in the small type columns of the mas- 
sive newspaper. “ ‘Coronation, large 
strong balconies to ‘old twelve per- 
sons, from fifteen guineas.’ Lor’. 
more than a year’s wages for one 
day. But it includes lunch.” She ex- 
changed derisive smiles with Wilson. 

“Half a guinea a bite,” said Wil- 
son, slapping butter generously on a 
slice of bread. 

“What’s the Coronation?” 
Millicent, ; 

“They puts a crown on ‘is ’ead,” 
was all that Hilda would say. “And 
we'll ’ave to stand fer ‘ours to see ’im 
come back.” 

“But yer wouldn’t miss it,” said 
Wilson, “and nor would I. The mas- 
ter says ’e’ll drop us at Trafalgar 
Square. My brother’s in the Navy 
and they’re lining up there. Stop 
pinching them crusts, Miss Millicent. 
It’s new bread and you'll ’ave tummy- 
ache and nightmares.” 


Millicent wandered out to the wine 
cellar. She switched on the light 
that was covered with a sort of bird- 
cage of wire and that had a long flex 
so that you could carry it round. 
She went into the cellar and looked, 
fascinated, at the bottles with cob- 
webs on them—cobwebs that, for 
some peculiar reason, must not be 
wiped away like all the other cob- 
webs in the house. 


asked 


ER father, coming 

down to fetch 

a bottle of brandy, found her there. 

“What on earth are you doing 

here?” he asked, but his tone was not 

the severe one but the concerned 

one, although it was sometimes hard 
to tell the difference. 


He listened to her tale of Nanny’s 
day out and Hilda being too busy to 
put her to bed yet. 

He took her by the hand and led 
her up to the drawing-room, where 
he took her on his knee. “Has any- 
one taken you to see the decorations?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“Nanny was going to take me one 
night, but I think she’s forgotten, and 
Mummy’s nearly always out and——” 

“Tell Hilda to get your hat and 
coat. Something warm. We're going 
out.” 

Millicent scurried off excitedly and 


Father put on his overcoat and his 
shiny hat and sent Barker round in 
the carriage with notes to put off his 
visitors, because hardly any of .them 
aS telephones, and they got on the 
us. 

She had only once been on a bus 
before and Father took her upstairs 
and they sat right beside the driver, 
and Father unhooked the tarpaulin 
cover from the side of the seat and 
tucked it round her. She did not know 
whether to look at the muffled driver, 
who kept shouting raucous greet- 
ings and invective at the hansom cabs 
and four-wheelers that got in his 
way, flicking his whip menacingly, 
or the shining coats of the trotting 
horses, or the jostling crowds on the 
pavements. 

There were rows of shining lights 
above the roadway, and, in Totten- 
ham Court Road, Father guided her 
down the stairs of the swaying bus 
and they stood and stared at a crown, 
right at the top of one of the shops, 
blazing with lights that seemed 
brighter than even the sun at noon. 

“Next week,” said Father, “the 
King is going to be crowned.” 

“Does he have to climb up there to 
get it?” asked Millicent. 

Father laughed and suddenly drew 
her tight against his side. 

“Not that crown,” he said, “a real 
gold one, with jewels in it. An arch- 
bishop puts it on his head and then 
lots of guns go off and then we'll see 
him go by in his gold coach, Babs.” 

“Any Mummy, too?” 


THER held up his 

malacca cane, 
with the gold top, and hailed a han- 
som. 

“Of course,” he said, pulling to- 
gether the two doors in front of them. 
Millicent leaned on them and gazed 
at the fleurs de lys that blazed in 
electric lights on one of the build- 
ings. 

“Do they have electric lights in 
America?” she asked. 

Father nodded. 

“Mother’s American,’ Millicent 
said suddenly, “but she’ll like the 
Coronation, too, won’t she?” She was 
suddenly obsessed with the fear that 
it might not quite come up_ to 
Mother’s expectations. 

With his stick Father poked the 
tiny door over his head and told the 
driver to go past Buckingham Palace. 

“I’m sure she will,” he said. “LiS- 
ten. I'll tell you a secret. I’ve bought 
three seats on a balcony for us. They 
cost six golden sovereigns. I haven't 
told Mother yet. I’m waiting till... 
well, I want to give her a lovely 
surprise. It’s a kind of party for her. 
The King and Queen and Daddy and 
you are going to entertain her for 
the Coronation. They don’t have 
them in America, you know, and I 
think she’ll enjoy it.” 

“Oh,” Millicent looked at the flags 
lining the Mall. “It will be... 
scrumptious,” 

* * * 


Millicent sat on the floor behind 
the couch, fitting a stiff paper suit on 
to a stiff paper doll Uncle Jim had 
brought her. He was called Buster 
Brown and had his hair cut rather 
like a girl’s. 
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Mother and Father must have met 
each other in the hall, for Mother 
had been out all day and it was just 
Father's time for coming home. 

For an instant, Millicent uncross- 
ed her legs to get up to greet them, 
but their voices sounded funny and 
angry, and, instead, she crouched 
against the smooth damask of the 
couch, 

“T told you all of three weeks ago,” 
said Mother, “that Jim had this in- 
vitation from our Ambassador and 
that we were to be his guests.” 

“You can be, if you like, but 1 
don’t want to be his guest,” Father 
said coldly. “The idea was for you 
to have been mine. Having American 
hosts, whoever they are, for an event 
so British as the Coronation, seems 


the wrong way round, somehow. It 
may appear silly to you, but——” 
“Oh, you and your stupid old 


Coronation,” Mother exclaimed im- 
patiently. 


ILLICENT jumped 

up quickly and 

ran and clung to her mother’s swing- 
ing skirts. 

“Couldn’t you have told me about 
the seats?” asked Mother, hardly 
seeming to notice Millicent’s clinging 
hands. 

“I’ve had very little chance.” 

Father looked from his wife’s angry 
face to Millicent’s. 

“We are going to the Coronation, 
aren’t we?” said Millicent, her lips 
trembling. 

“Of course we are,” said Father. 
“Don’t you bother your head about 
it, Babs.” 

They sent her off then, but Milli- 
cent, lingering in the hall, could see 
Father standing by the fireplace. The 
hall was so dark he could not see her, 
and she watched him carefully cut- 
ting the end of a cigar and piercing 
it with the gold thing that hung from 
his watch chain. He looked more 
angry than she had ever seen him, 
and his hand trembled. 

. x * 


It was Nanny who went with 
them. Father said that Nanny was 
the sort of person who was meant to 
have a good view of the King. And 
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they all got up dreadfully early and 
the church bells were ringing and 
Wilson and Hilda, looking queer in 
their best clothes, were set down in 
Trafalgar Square, where men with 
trays were selling flags and rosettes 
of colors, and people were already 
five-deep along the streets. 

For a long time they sat.in a big 
room filled with women who smelled 
like Mother and wore hats with 
plumes and flowers, as Mother did. 
And Father and the men went out- 
side on the balcony to smoke their 
cigars. 


Millicent went to sleep in a big 
chair and then Father wakened her 
and she leaned on the balcony, hung 
with flags and bunting that felt rough 
on her chin. She watched the men, 
with funny hats like the men who 
shot coal down the chute outside 
their house, throw gravel across the 
road. So that the horses wouldn’t 
slip, Father told her. 


A motor car, one of the few she 
had ever seen, clattered along the 
road and back again. That was the 
Duke of Connaught, seeing that 
everything was in order. 

The crowd seethed behind the im- 
movable row of soldiers and, present- 
ly, there was the sound of guns and 
a distant murmur and someone said: 
“Here they come!” 


After that, Millicent could only 
remember a succession of carriages 
and the sudden movement of the sol- 
diers, who presented arms as if they 
were a machine and someone had 
pulled a lever. There was a gleam- 
ing, bobbing troop of horsemen, and 


then carriages with  scarlet-clad 
coachmen. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales... the pale blue and white 


turbans of the Indian Rajahs .. . 
the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, a 
lovely name that rolled around every 
tongue ... Lord Kitchener ...a 
pause, and then more soldiers and 
then more carriages. 


“Look, Babs!” Father had his arm 
round her. “In that carriage are the 
two nurses who looked after the King 
when he had appendicitis. They’ve 
been given a place of honor. Re- 
member that when you grow up. It 
means more than you realise. And 
those are the King’s Watermen and 
the Bargemaster. In the olden days 
our kings were rowed up the Thames 
to be crowned...” 


UT Millicent’s 

ears were filled 
with a distant roar of voices, and 
then she saw the King’s gold coach— 
exactly like the little one she had 
at home, that you could open at the 
top and a thimble lay in its red plush 
lining. 

The automatic soldiers presented 
arms again and the King and Queen 
passed. He hadn’t got his crown on, 
and Millicent, from disappointment, 


; could hardly bring herself to eat any 


ot the elaborate lunch, spread on 
the long table in the room. 


“Presently, Babs,” coaxed Father. 
“They are due here again soon after 
one. Then you'll see the King in his 
crown.” 

Nanny was sitting on a chair 
against the wall, and Father brought 
her plates of food and talked to her, 
almost as if she were Mother. But 
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she wasn’t Mother, and Millicent 
suddenly felt bereft and lonely. 

A salute of guns boomed from the 
Tower and from Hyde Park. 

“That means the crown has been 
put on the King’s head,” said Father, 
and everyone raised glasses of yel- 
lowy, sparkling stuff and cheered and 
drank. Millicent tasted it, when 
Father held it out to her, but it was 
just, like lemonade only it tickled 
your nose more. 


It was not until nearly three o’clock 
that the procession returned. It was 
a grey day and cold, even for an 
English August; but, as the golden 
coach passed again, the sunlight broke 
through and Millicent saw the King’s 
crown, gleaming in the light and 
a sparkle of jewels as he bowed his 
head. 

“He bowed to me, Daddy,” she 
cried, dancing up and down on the 
‘cold stone floor of the balcony. ‘He 
bowed specially to me.” 


But Father had turned his eyes 
from the coach and was looking 
towards where Nanny was sitting 
stiffly in the chair that should have 
been Mother’s, and he did not seem 
to hear her. 

Nanny put her to bed as soon as 
they got home, and she did not 
wake until seven o’clock, Father 
was sitting by her bed and Nanny 
dressed her, and she had grown-up 
dinner in the dining-room. Father 
let her taste something green and 
shining in a tiny glass, and Nanny, 
hovering beyond the candlelight, 
shook her head and then smiled when 
Father handed her a glass of it, too, 
and told her she could go and he 
would look after Miss Millicent. 


Mother wasn’t home yet, and when 
she came she would be busy dressing 
for the ball she was going to with 
Uncle Jim. So it was Father who 
fastened the buttons of her coat and 
tied the rustling ribbons of her hat 
beneath her chin. It wasn’t quite 
the same sort of bow that Nanny 
or Mother tied, but Millicent thought 
it was nicer. Father was gentle and 
understanding and he was spoiling 
her dreadfully, allowing her to go 
out after it was nearly dark. 

She wished Mother were coming 
with them. They were going to see 
the lights and the crowds and the 
fireworks. She knew all about the 
fireworks. Hilda had read about 
them in the paper. “At the Crystal 
Palace ... set pieces of His Most 
Gracious Majesty King Edward and 
his beautiful Consort Queen Alex- 
andra ... Lord Roberts ... Lord 
Kitchener .. .” 


YtATHER picked up 

his gloves and 

they started towards the front door. 

As they did so, the bell rang. Milli- 

cent waited for Hilda to come and 

answer ‘it, but she had forgotten 

what a strange day this was. Father 

opened it himself and there was 
Mother. 

Mother walked in, pulled off her 
gloves and threw them on the hall 
table. She turned slowly and stood 
in front of them, and then she 
suddenly stooped and put her arms 
round Millicent. 

“Did you see it all, Babs?” she 
asked, and her arms were trembling. 
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“I saw the King and the soldiers 
and, when Sir Thomas Lipton went 
by, everyone called: ‘Good old Sir 
Tea Lipton...’” 

“Oh, more than that, Babs,” said 
Mother. She was holding her so 
tightly that it almost hurt. It would 
have done if it had not been so nice 
to have Mother holding her tightly 
again. “Much more than that.” 

“You'll be late for the ball if you 
don’t hurry,” Father said. 

“I’m not going,” said Mother. “I’ve 
changed my mind.” 

She stood up and was facing 
Father. And then suddenly they 
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“How can you possibly figure 
I arranged to run out of 


wind?” 
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were in the drawing-room and Father 
was handing Mother something pale 
and brown in a glass shaped like 
a balloon. 

“Have you had anything to eat, 
Madge?” His hat was lying on the 
floor where he had dropped it, and 
he was kneeling by Mother’s chair 
and she was holding the glass in one 
hand and clutching his sleeve with 
the other. 

“IT had a sandwich a mile thick 
and coffee from a street stall. I was 
in the crowd. I slipped out just after 
the procession finished, so that no 
one would see me. And I-spoke to 
aman in the Mall ang he was most 
awfully kind. He had a cockney 
accent and he recognised mine and 
said: ‘Bit of orl right, ain’t it, lidy? 
Do you ‘ave this sort of thing over 
there?’” 

Mother sat straight up in the arm- 
chair. ‘Our window was right by St. 
James’ Palace. And, against that old 
red brick .... I’ve never seen any- 





thing so lovely ... the color of the 
Life Guards and the lances and the 
swords and the red and blue of the 
sailors ... no, I guess I should have 
said Watermen. That impressed me. 
Everything was so spectacular and 
yet you call them Watermen. I 
couldn’t figure why it was so impor- 
tant that you called them by the old 
name still . . .” 


“We're a strange mixture of tradi- 
tion and——” Father began, but 
Mother interrupted him. 

“There was a man watching the 
procession who had been attached 
to the German Embassy. He was 
recalling how he had been with Bis- 
marck during a review by the Em- 
peror. And _ Bismarck said he 
honored the Emperor because, for 
countless centuries, his ancestors 
had served the Emperor’s ancestors. 
It seemed to give me the key .. .” 
She shook her head as if to clear 
her thoughts. 

“More brandy?” asked Father. 

And then Mother laughed . 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, and her eyes 
were shining, as if the tears were 
not far away. “That's the sort of 
thing I’m trying to explain. Here 
I am, full of pageantry and a tradi- 
tion that reaches beyond my ances- 
tors, who left to people America— 
back to their ancestors who lived 
here with yours—and all you can 
think of is to ask if I want some 
more brandy.” 


NATHER was kKneel- 
ing by Mother’s 
chair and his arm was round her. 
Millicent jogged from one foot to 
another. They’d miss the decora- 
tions. They’d miss the fireworks. 
“We'll be late!” she cried im- 
patiently. 
“No, we won't,” said Father. 
“Can I come with you?” asked 
Mother, standing up quickly and 
straightening her hat in the mirror 
above the mantel’piece. 


Father looked at Millicent and then 
smiled at Mother. 

“All this talk of tradition,” said 
Mother, thrusting a pin more firmly 
through the straw of her hat and 
the curls on the top of her head, 
“always made me feel as if I didn’t 
belong, somehow. But now I do.” 
She turned and faced them. “We've 
all got the same traditions,” she said 
earnestly. ‘We Americans have al- 
tered them a bit—but fundamentally 
they are the same.” 


Millicent did not know what she 
was talking about. And she could 
not understand why Father went 
over and held Mother so closely. 


“Guess I was a bit homesick,” 
Mother was saying, “but I won’t be 
any more. I realised it when the 
crowds jostled me and laughed and 
were so friendly. I was one of them 
—not just a stranger.” 

“We'll miss the fireworks.” Milli- 
cent was in an agony of apprehen- 
sion, All this grown-up talk was 
silly and a waste of time. 

“We won't miss anything,” said 
Father, holding out his other hand 
to her. 

“Of course we won’t,” said Mother, 
and they went out to the waiting 
carriage. 

THE END x x 
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Orpheus 


CARL JONES 


was about four oclock in the 

morning and dark as an Indian’s 
hat. I was walking over from 
Bryan House, where I was stop- 
ping, to Crab Carter’s house, with 
my shotgun on my shoulder, my 
waders in my hand, and a quart 
of ammunition on my hip. 

This ammunition is a local product 
known as Seminole snakebite medi- 
cine, and very popular with duck- 
hunters and other sportsmen back in 
my home town, which is Gateway, 
Nebraska, where I get back to now 
and then for the shooting. I only 
mention this ammunition in passing 
because I like to give home products 
a plug. 

Anyway, there were big soft 
maples inside the curb and they made 
it darker still; so when I saw the 
porch-light on at Crab’s’ house I 
felt plenty glad. Then, suddenly from 
around the corner, and going fairly 
fast, whipped a big black sedan. 
Then it slowed down, cut off its 
lights and engine and coasted to a 
stop in front of Crab’s drive. 

A tall guy got out of one side of 
the car and a girl got out of the 
other. Both of them tip-toed up the 
walk to the house, and when the tall 
guy tripped over something, I think it 
was his feet, the girl said “Shshsh!” 
loud enough for me to hear down on 
the footpath. Well, when they got up 
under the porch-light I saw that the 
girl was Cynthia Carter, Crab’s 
daughter, who is one of the many 
boys and girls I am unofficial uncle 
to back in Gateway. 

Now Cynnie is only sixteen and has 
only grown cute the last year, and 
she is not old enough to be coming 
in at four in the morning. So I was 
wondering just what would happen 
when she would meet Crab, who was 
just coming out to go shooting with 
me. At that moment she sort of lean- 
ed back on the door-knob and bat- 
ted her eyes up at the tall boy, and 
before you could. say ‘Seminole 
snakebite medicine,” the tall boy 
was kissing her tenderly just as if 
he was used to kissing her at eight 
bells. And it was a very pretty pic- 
ture, too. 

Then what should happen but the 
door opened, and there, in his khaki 
windbreaker, and with his shotgun in 
his hand, was Crab Carter, with his 
bald red forehead and his face under 





@ NOTE.—AIl characters and Incidents in 

this story are imaginary and if any name 

used be that of a living person, such use is 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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As Uncle Pete said, when you blow into one end of a 





trumpet there’s no telling what will come out the other. 


it pulled into a scowl that would stop 
a train. 

“Stop kissing my daughter,” Crab 
bawled. 

They stopped. 

Then Crab saw who the tall boy 
was. “You!” he howled. “You get out 
of here. You—you . trumpet-playing 
punk! Get out, you adolescent swing- 
band heathen! Get out!”’ Crab sort of 
shook his twelve-gauge while he 
talked, and the kid turned and ran 
down the steps, streaked into his car, 
and had it out of sight so fast I 
hardly had time to see that he was 
Horace Baxter, Bang Baxter’s son, 
and another one of the boys and 
girls I am uncle to. 

“And you, young lady,” Crab 
shouted at Cynnie, who was begin- 
ning to cry, “march right into the 
house, if you please.” 


HE poor lamb 

marched, and I 
began to figure I had better go up 
in a hurry and temper Crab’s an- 
noyance with her Well, inside he was 
standing on the first step of the 
stairs, and she was about six feet in 
front of him with her handkerchief 
wadded up about the size of a scone 
and pushed against one eye. 


“I forbid you to see any more of 
that trumpet-playing punk son of 
Bang Baxter,” he was saying. “Do 
you understand me?” 

“Hello,” I said, and he stopped. 

“Hello, Uncle Pete,’’ Cynnie said, 
and looked at me as if maybe I could 
help. 

“T suppose you got a load of the 
performance on our front porch?” 
Crab said. 

“Cynnie, go out and make us some 
breakfast,” I said, because I wanted 
to break it up. 

“That’s the least you can do,” Crab 
said, and Cynnie ducked out to the 
kitchen readily. 

“What’s the matter with Horace 
Baxter?” I said, now we were alone. 

“T dislike him and his whole fam- 
ily,” Crab said. 

“Why, you and Bang Baxter and 


. Me have gone shooting together ever 


since the time we pooled our dough 
for a Daisy air-rifle. Remember?” I 
said. 

“Bang is a changed man” Crab’s 
face got redder. “Bang has gone in 
for swing music. And he is not the 
old Bang any more.” 

“Swing music! Hell and high 
water!” I said. I said it because back 
in the jazz days I remember Bang 
getting so irritated that he filled a 


saxophone with tobacco and made 
the player smoke it. 

Crab stamped up the stairs. 

Then I checked up on Cynnie and 
found her with her head on the kit- 
chen table and sobbing like she'd 
break apart. When I patted her on 
the shoulder and said: “Here, here, 
young lady, everything will be all 
right,” she sat up and looked at me 
with her big eyes very scornful. 

“That’s all you know about it,” she 
snapped. “Father hates Horace. It 
isn’t just tonight. Father hates him 
and is going to ruin my life. I...I 
love Horace Baxter.” 

“Why  shouldn’t you?” I said. 
“You're practically a matched pair. 
But aren’t you a little young?” 

“A lot you know about love,” she 
said, and sobbed again. “All you can 
think about is duck-hunting, and you 
don’t know anything about love.” 

Well, finally, she calmed down 
enough to tell me that after all duck- 
hunting apparently had something to 
do with love. Crab had a duck blind 
out on the Platte River like he usu- 
ally did, and Bang had built a blind 
just up stream on the same sand bar. 
Something had happened. Cynnie 
didn’t know what, but it had hap- 
pened, all right, out there on the 
Platte. And out of it Crab and Bang 
had worked up a grade A grudge. 
They were double-barrelled mad on 
each other, and this is what it had to 
do with love. Both Bang and Crab 
were forbidding Cynnie and Horace 
to see each other. 


“But what’s swing music got to do 
with it?” I asked 

“Why, nothing,” Cynnie said. “And 
Uncle Pete, you’ve just got to do 
something and fix it up so Horace and 
I can see each other. Promise me you 
will.” 

And that’s the way I get involved 
in these things. So I will pass rapidly 
on to the next thing, which was Crab’s 
blind out on the Platte, which was a 
beauty with a plank floor and canvas 
walls about ten feet long with wil- 
lows around it head-high, and an oil 
stove to keep it warm, and a shelf to 
put ammunition, sandwiches and 
snakebite medicine on. 

The Platte was on both sides of us 
with a fringe of willows along it and 
big bare cottonwoods behind it. And 
sure enough, up the bar maybe an 
eighth of a mile, was another blind 
with a man out in the water in front 
of it setting out his blocks. 

“Bang Baxter!” Crab said and 
clamped his jaw hard shut like he had 
a cigar in it. 
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Then we ducked down because way 
up high there was a V-formation of 
geese honking their way south. Crab 
got out his call and shoved the wooden 
end of it into his mouth and cupped 
his meat-hooks around it like a har- 
monica. Then he began blowing out 
little “squawk-squawks” and closing 
his eyes to squint while he did it. And 
it sounded like pure mallard. “You 
wouldn’t kid me mister?” one squawk 
would say, and the next answer, “I 
woulki if I could, baby. I would if 
I could.” 

The geese stayed high, but from 
some place downstream four ducks 
sailed out low and black against the 
sky that was like tarnished silver. I 
took up my gun and waited. They 
were coming just in range, and I had 
to hold my finger on the trigger when 
“Whammie! Whammie!” Bang Bax- 
ter had blazed from his blind a hun- 
dred yards away, and the birds sort of 
flipped over and sailed back where 
they had come from, and there wasn’t 
a chance to shoot. 

“Just wait till a bird comes his 
way,” Crab said with wrinkles 
around his eyes getting hard as rocks. 
Then he shook his fist up over the 
blind for Bang to see. 

After a while we heard Bang’s 
call asquawk-squawking. Then we 
saw a bird sailing down from up 
stream toward Bang. Then Crab ups 
with his musket and “Whammie!” 
The duck sailed off at an angle with 
his wings beating double-time for 
heaven's blue dome. 

That’s the way it went. Bang 
would scare off Crab’s birds and 
Crab would scare off Bang’s birds. 
And Crab was getting so hot, his 
face was as red as the back of his 
neck. The last time he lost a shot 
he was so sore he fired straight at 
Bang’s blind, and Bang blazed right 
back at us. The range wasn’t dan- 
gerous, but anyway I reached for 
the bottle of Seminole snakebite 
medicine. 

“Tf you want to kill something kill 
this,” I said. 

Crab took a long slug that made 
his throat flap and then sat down 
on a stool. He handed the bottle to 
me, and I took a slug and handed it 
back to him. After we had handed it 
back and forth several times we felt 


better, and I spoke up very tact- 
fully. 

“How did all this get started, 
Crab?” 

He wiped his mouth with his big 
hand and sort of sighed. “It’s all 
because of that boy of his,” 

“Horace?” I asked. 

“Horace and that damn trumpet 
of his!” He took another slug of 
medicine. “There’s something about 
the kind of person who plays a 
trumpet that is absolutely  no- 
account. I’m broad-minded, but that 
boy and his trumpet have made our 
neighborhood a hell on earth. I 
wouldn’t mind if he played it, but 
does he have to practise it, too?” 

“If he wants to play it,’ I said, 
“he’s got to practise, hasn’t he?” 

“That’s what Bang said,” Crab 
went on, getting sullen. 

“What did you say?” I asked. 

“Why, I was broad-minded. I said 
okay, but why not have Horace 
practise in the house, and Bang said: 
‘What? And drive me nuts?’ Well 
I even overlooked that until Horace 
starts shining up to Cynnie and 
bringing his trumpet into my house. 
Then I did lose my temper. I took 
that infernal instrument and smash- 
ed it over a radiator till there wasn’t 
any blow left in it. Then Bang came 
over and had the nerve to ask me 
to pay for a new trumpet.” 


“Did you?” I said, taking the bottle 
away from him. 


“I did not! But Bang did. He got 
Horace a new horn and told him to 
go on practising, and at night, too, 
and then the season opened, and he 
started blasting at my birds, and I 
haven’t had a shot yet.” 

I was beginning to get the pic- 
ture and said: “And in the meantime 
poor little Cynnie is crying her eyes 
out for Horace, and you’re both 
forcing them to sneak out and :neet 
away from home. Horace is really a 
rice boy.” 

“Nice boy!” Crab said with his 
much-mentioned broad-mindedness. 
“If you can show me one nice thing 
about a trumpet. ... If you can 


show me one good thing about it, 
I'll eat it.” 

“Well,” I said. “I will try. In my 
opinion you are going at this all 


wrong, but I will take the case as it 
stands and try.” 

“You will what?” Crab stopped the 
bottle in the air. 

“I will try to show you one good 
thing about a trumpet-player,” I 
said. 

Well, that was that for this part 
of the tale until I had my ideas 
organised and had arranged to meet 
Cynnie and Horace to talk it over. 
There was going to be a Central 
High School dance at the Bryan 
House the next night, and they 
would both be at it. So we decided to 
meet in the Chatterbox, which is the 
Bryan House coffee shop and very 
popular with the young folks and 
easily accessible to the dance. 

Cynnie looked very pretty across 
the booth from me in a sudsie white 
party dress and her eyes very serious, 
making you think, maybe, of violets. 
Horace sat next to her, very gangly 
in his first tuxedo, with black hair 
that stuck out all over his head like 
some day he might go to Harvard. 
He was one of those intellectual kids 
who go screw-loose for a while over 
something like swing but finally 
calm down and become lawyers, or 
bankers, or presidents. 

Well, my idea was _ simple 
enough. His trumpet was at the bot- 
tom of every trouble. And it always 
seemed to me that if there was one 
good thing a trumpet-player could 
do it would be to stop playing the 
trumpet, and, in effect, that was what 
I suggested. But I guess that is the 
one thing a trumpet-player cannot 
do, because Horace looked up at me 
very hurt and said: “Why, Uncle 
Pete, I can’t do thaf. The trumpet is 
my career.” 

I thought Cynnie would see my 
point, but she looked at me the way 
you would at ragweed in hay-fever 
time. “Some day,” she said, “Horace 
is going to be a great cornetist. It 
is his life.” 

“No one ever was a great cornet- 
ist,” I said. 

“Now you are talking like father,” 
Cynnie said. “None of you under- 
stand. Horace is a great artist.” 

“Maybe you'd let me play for you,” 
Horace said eagerly. 

“Yes,” Cynnie brightened up. “Let 
him play for you, and then you will 
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know for yourself that no one should 
stand in his way, and that he is 
already a great cornetist.” 

“Great cornetist, or no great cor- 
netist,” I said, ‘all I know is that 
if you don’t stop playing that horn 
your fathers will probably shoot 
each other. .And you will be to 
blame.” 

“I thought you could understand,” 
Cynnie snapped. 

“Please let me-play for you, Uncle 
Pete,” Horace said. 

“No,” I stood up. “The only solu- 
tion there is you won’t accept. And 
if you don’t love each other enough 
to accept it, I wash my hands of 

ou.” 

“Please let Horace play for you,” 
Cynnie begged. 

“No,” I repeated. “I am going-sto 
bed because I have to be up at four 
to shoot with Crab, and as far 
as great cornetists go, I wouldn’t 
know one if I heard one, and I just 
as soon wouldn't.” 

Then I walked out on them and 
bought myself another quart of am- 
munition at the Bryan House liquor 
store, which was just next door to 
the Chatterbox. Then I left a call at 
the desk for four agn, and retired 
to a hard, fast sleep. 

That morning was like the other 
one, dark as the inside of a wolf, but 
cold with the feeling about it that 
there would be good shooting. I turn- 
ed the corner again and saw Crab’s 
porch-light on and his car parked 
ready in his drive. Then doggoned 
if I didn’t see the sedan Horace Bax- 
ter drove parked at the curb a little 
past the house. 

Inside it I saw Cynnie still in her 
party dress and evening-coat, and 
Horace over the wheel in an opera 
hat, and both of them scared as 
rabbits. 

“We talked it over,” Cynnie whis- 
pered fast and out of breath, “and 
we decided if you only heard Horace 
play you’d change your mind and 
try and help us. And he’s got his 
trumpet here, and you've just got to 
listen, Uncle Pete.” 

“You'll get the very devil bawled 
out of you,” I said. But before I 
could go on up to the house Horace 
had jumped out of the car and ran 
around to stop me. He had a big sil- 
ver trumpet with a brass-lined bell 
jin his hands. He licked his lips and 
wiggled his fingers over the push 
buttons. Then he blew into it. 

Well, what came out of the other 
end was loud as Gabriel’s horn and 
shrill as an unoiled pump, And it 
went up like a rocket and burst down 
in fast trills like someone shoving a 
hatpin down your spine, sort of 
paralysing as it went. You’ve got to 
remember that it was right in front 
of Crab’s house in a quiet residential 
district, and it split the night wide 
open like a she-wolf attacked by a 
jaguar. Then betore I could move 
to stop it, Crab’s front-door opened 
and Crab came bounding down his 
steps like a mad buffalo. He grab- 
bed Horace by the shoulder and 
spun him around. His face worked, 
but he couldn’t niake any words. 

“Easy does it, Crab,” I shouted. 
“Give the boy a chance.” 

“Anything short of  scalping’s 
chance enough for him!” Crab man- 
aged to get out. 
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Horace just stood there holding his 
trumpet up to his chest and iooked 
for a place to run if Crab should 
let go. 

“Do something, Uncle Pete,” 
Cynnie wailed at me, not crying, but 
looking like she was tied on to a 
time-bomb. 

“Calm down, Crab,” I hollered. 
“Don’t do anything till you calm 
down. Let his own family punish 
him. Let Bang do it.” 
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“Bang?” Crab exploded, and for a 
minute I wouldn’t have put anything 
past him. Then something else hit. 
“Bang Baxter,” he said and turned 
back to Horace. “Do you know where 
you're going, sonny boy?” 

“No, sir,” Horace gulped, but still 
hung on to his trumpet. 

“You’re going shooting with us,” 
Crab said. “You’re go:ng right now. 
Right out to the Platte with us.” 
Then he pulled Horace, trumpet, 
opera hat and all, up the driveway 
towards the car. 


“Uncle Pete,’ Cynnie_ shrieked. 
“Don’t let Horace get hurt. Please, 
Uncle Pete.” 


“Don't worry,” I shouted hot-foot- 
ing after him. But I was plenty 
worried, I can tell you. 

Then we drove out to the Platte, 
and it was long and dark and cold, 
and Horace started shivering in only 
his tuxedo, top coat and opera hat. 
There was only one way I could 
think of to warm him, so I pulled 
out the old Seminole snakebite 
medicine. 

“T don’t drink, Uncle Pete,” he 
said with his teeth chattering. 

“This isn’t drink,” I said. 
food, shelter and clothing.” 

So he took a swallow and coughed 
till I thought his eyes would pop out. 
But he stopped shivering, and when- 
ever he looked cold after that I made 
him take a shot. 

When we pulled up at the Platte 
it was dark as the bottom of a well 
at midnight and cold as an Eskimo’s 
nose, but Crab waded right out to 
the blind, and I think he would have 
made Horace wade out with just his 


“It’s 


.to happen. 


tuxedo pants for waders if it hadn’t 
been for me. I gave him a shot of 
medicine and took one myself and 
put him on my back and waded out, 
and he was still hanging on to that 
trumpet of his like it was a life- 
buoy. 

I put Horace over the coal-oil 
stove in the blind so he could keep 
a little warm. Then the dawn came 
busting in over the cottonwoods, grey 
and the color of slate. The sand-bar 
looked brown and the water around 
it slick and black except where our 
decoys bobbed in the current. I gave 
Horace more snakebite medicine. 

I still didn’t know what was going 
I guess that snakebite 
medicine had jolted Horace some— 
it does have a mildly intoxicating 
effect on persons not used to it—be- 
cause he wobbled up to his feet sud- 
denly and said: “Mr. Carter, I love 
your daughter. And she loves me.” 

Crab didn’t hear because he had 
just spied a duck. “Get down!” he 
ordered and hauled out his call. 

There was this duck sailing up 
there like a skittle-pin with wings, 
but he wasn’t coming from down- 
stream and he wasn’t coming from 
upstream. He was coming low and 
exactly between our blind and Bang 
Baxter’s blind, just in range of both 
and unsuspicious as a farmer’s 
daughter. 

If Crab had been good the other 
time on the call it wasn’t a patch 
to this. He got succulent sounds out 
of it, juicy and full of love and ten- 
der enough to pull the heart out of a 
duck. It oozed like sloppy mud and 
squirted and squawk-squawked and 
honk-honked, and slipped and slopped 
and chuckled. 


HE duck sort of 

barrel-rolled over 
our way, and then I heard Bang 
Baxter calling from his blind. And 
if I'd been a duck and known all I 
know, it still would have sounded 
like Home, Sweet Home. That duck 
barrel-rolled back in Bang’s direc- 
tion and thgn hovered there like a 
judge at an Atlantic City beauty con- 
test. Then I saw the barrel of Bang’s 
gun come up over his blind, and then 
Crab was grabbing his gun, and then: 
“Whammie! Whammie!” both of them 
let go. The poor old duck just 
dropped with his feet up and landed 
kerplunk in a back eddy £% the Platte 
and floated round and round in a 
slow circle. 

“That’s the first bird I got this 
season,” Crab said and blew into the 
breach of his gun. 

“That’s what you think,” I said. 
“Look at Bang Baxter.” 

Bang was wading out into the 
water to retrieve the bird and carry- 
ing his gun with him. 

“Balls of fire! That’s my duck!” 
Crab bellowed. It might have been, 
But I wouldn’t want to ‘have to de- 
cide. Crab ran out of the blind with 
his gun still in his hand and splashed 
out into the water. 

“What's g-g-going t-t-to happen?” 
Horace said all scared up behind me. 

“Murder, probably,” I said and ran 
out of the blind. 

Both Crab and Bang were making 
good time through the water, but 
Bang had a head start. Crab stopped 
and upped with his gun and put a 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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There was a long, awkward silence. 
The gnome fidgeted uneasily on the 
end of the bed. I looked at O’Malley. 

The perspiration was popping right 
out of his head. He wiped it with a 
handkerchief. He stared at young 
Lamport. He licked his lips, swal- 
lowed hard. 

The silence went on and on. 
Finally I heard O’Malley’s strangled 
voice. 

“Lamport! Don’t—don’t you notice 
anything?” 

Lamport’s round blue eyes came 
to rest on O'Malley. “Like what?” 
he asked innocently. 

O’Malley’s voice cracked. “The 
gnome!” he shouted. ‘“He’s sitting 
right there! On the foot of the bed!” 

Lamport sat up a little in the bed. 
His eyes travelled all around the 
room, went from O’Malley to me and 
back to O’Malley again. There was 
a look of bewilderment on his face. 

“What gnome?” he said. 

O’Malley didn’t move. I don’t think 
he would have moved if the building 
had. burned down around him. He 
just sat there, staring at Lamport. 
So did the gnome. 

Lamport kept a straight face as 
long as he could. Then a grin crept 
over it, and he began, slowly, to 
laugh. Eventually he was rolling on 
the bed, choking with laughter, tears 
streaming down his face. 

You couldn’t blame him, I began 
to laugh myself. It was that expres- 
sion on O’Malley’s face. The more 
you looked at it, the funnier every- 
thing seemed. 

Young Lamport got control of him- 
self briefly. He picked up the Speed 
Graphic and before he collapsed on 
the bed again he flashed a picture of 
O’Malley sitting there. 

You had to hand it to him. For a 
publisher’s son he had picked up the 
newspaper business very fast. 


THE END «x * 


shot across Bang’s bows. Then Bang 
upped with his gun and returned fire. 
Then they stopped to reload. 

Then another thing happened. As 
we came running out of our blind 
who should come running out of 
Bang’s blind but Cynnie Carter, still 
in her party dress and wrapped up in 
a blanket and shouting bloody mur- 
der. I found out later that as soon as 
we had left for the Platte she had 
run over to Bang’s house and made 
him take her with him so she could 
find out what was happening, she was 
so worried. Anyway there she was. 

But that didn’t make any difference 
to Bang and Crab. They were about 
to open fire again and were at close 
range where they  couldn’t = miss. 

Horace ran past me down to the 
edge of the sand-bar still lugging his 
silver trumpet and still with his opera 
hat on his head. I can remember it 
like I was there now. He stopped, 
licked his lips, and woggled his fin- 
gers over the push-buttons. Then he 
put the blowing end to his mouth, 
pointed the bell to the sky 
to blow. 

It was the darndest thing you ever 
heard. Maybe that’s why Crab and 
Bang turned around and lowered 
} their shotguns. Maybe that’s why 
| Welt turned at first, but later.... 
\ 
| 


ORPHEUS 
| 
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, and began 
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Well, just let me tell you what that 
trumpet sounded like. 

First it was like a bugle, and the 
notes went up in the air and ‘11 back 
on the whole valley. Then they heat- 
ed up till they were coming out so fast 
that they socked against each other. 
Then they went up and down in fast 
rips and tears. And then they trickled 
like brooks thawing out in spring, 
then bright like silver dollars. And 
they shot up at the sky where Horace 
aimed them. and fell back down on all 
of us. I don’t know what got into his 
playing unless it was the Seminole 
snakebite medicine, which can do 
strange things even to people who are 
used to it. 

{ Well, we all stood there and 
| aia move because it was all 
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bright as if the sky were full of 
angels. And then the strangest thing 
of all happened. 

A flight of ducks whizzed in from 
the north and another from the south, 
and then more of them from all over, 
and they sailed right for Horace from 
all over like I’ve heard they do for 
lighthouses in the dark. The sky was 
black with ducks. I read a story once 
about a guy named Orpheus who 
could play a harp and charm the birds 
and beasts of the forest, but he 
couldn’t have been anything com- 
pared to Horace and the way his 
music drew ducks. 

I don’t know how long he played or 
when he stopped because by that time 
I had ripped out the old twelve-gauge 
and started banging away at the birds. 
Bang and Crab were doing the same 
thing from where they stood in the 
water. We were all having the kind 
of shooting you might dream about 
but never hope to have. I don’t know 
how long it went on, but it stopped 
sometime because the ducks left. I 
turned round to see Horace and Cyn- 
nie standing beside the Platte in each 
other’s arms, with birds falling down 
all around them. 

And that’s just about the end of the 
story because after that there was 
never any complaint about Horace’s 
trumpet, except maybe whose blind 
he’d sit in when they went out to 
shoot. 

They finally sent him off to Har- 
vard, and when he gets done there 
and becomes a lawyer around town, 
the plan is for him to get married to 
Cynnie and live happily ever after. 
So I guess if there’s any moral to this 
tale it’s that when you call ducks, as 
with anything else, when you blow 
into one end of a trumpet there’s no 
telling what’ll come out the other. 

That’s what I say anyway. 


THE END * *® 
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